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CHAPTER I 


The man sat motionless at the edge of the small pond, watching, 
waiting, hardly breathing. He was a big man, a little too thick around 
the waist, perhaps, with short-cropped hair and a heavy, lined face. 
But he could sit as silently and patiently as any of the jungle Indians. 
Only his eyes moved, flicking among the pickerel weed and bulrushes 
of the pond. Big grasshoppers leaped from stalk to stalk; botflies and 
water nymphs crowded the surface of the water. But the man watched 
another silent, waiting creature—hard, black wings folded over its 
back, powerful pincer jaws at the end of its eight-inch-long body, 
poised on the leaf of a water hyacinth. The man had seen these giant 
beetles in action before-seen them snap a pencil with their powerful 
jaws, jaws that could slash a man’s finger to the bone. It was no 
wonder they were called titanus beetles; they were titans of the insect 
world, able to destroy creatures far larger than themselves. 

A trickle of perspiration ran down the man’s thick neck, but he 
didn’t move. Always the heat, he growled to himself, always the 
damned, oppressive heat, always the clammy sweat. He’d never really 
grown used to it, though he’d been in this outpost of hell for nearly 
twenty years. Suddenly the man’s eyes narrowed. A huge frog, green 
with faint black markings and a lime-colored underbelly, was moving 
across the pond toward the water hyacinths, swimming in short 
spurts, surfacing to gulp down dragonflies and water nymphs. 

The man watched as the big frog moved nearer, fat, contented, 
absorbed in its own pursuits. The frog had reached the edge of the 
water hyacinths, submerged for a moment, then surfaced again, 
swimming slowly through the floating leaves. The titanus beetle struck 
with the speed of an arrow, powerful hind legs shooting it forward. 
The sharp, vicious pincer jaws slashed into the frog’s body just below 
the neck. 

The frog, nearly three times larger than the beetle, tried to break 
away, its soft flesh still shuddering from the impact. Diving below the 
surface, the frog twisted, leaped out of the water, but titanus was not 
to be dislodged. The frog leaped halfway up on the shore as the giant 
beetle’s scissorlike jaws ground deeper. It was over in moments, the 
frog still twitching spasmodically, still alive, as titanus began to 
dismember its victim. 

The big man slapped his knee and let out a half shout, half laugh, 
adjusting the little palm-leaf hat atop his head. That’s the way it will 
be, he said to himself, rising to his feet, smiling a hard, cruel smile. 
Yes, that’s exactly how it will be, he repeated, wiping the perspiration 


from his neck. Like titanus, he would just sit quietly and wait. They 
would come, he was reasonably sure. If it was as important as he 
thought, the Americans would come quickly. All he had to do was 
wait. Just wait till they fell into his lap. And if they did not come, then 
it was not important, not worth spending days, maybe weeks, in that 
damned, devouring, deadly jungle. 

As he strolled back toward the village, a deadly black-and-yellow- 
ringed coral snake slithered across the path. He spat at it and watched 
it disappear into the matted undergrowth. He brushed a line of 
perspiration from his forehead, slapped at a gnat attracted by the 
sweat on his neck. Damn the heat, he snarled. There was no escape 
from it here; day, night, rainy or dry season, it was always there. Of 
course, if he drank less he wouldn’t feel it as much, he knew. But then, 
if he didn’t feel the heat 50 much he wouldn’t drink so. 

Back in the village again, he passed the low walls of the old 
mission buildings, strolled on until he eased himself down on the top 
step of a wooden porch in front of a small hut. The woman appeared 
almost instantly in the shadows of the doorway, a skirt covering her 
torso and legs, her breasts hanging flat, uncovered. 

“Gin, goddamn you,” the man shouted, raising a heavy, thick hand. 
“Don’t you ever learn?” The woman shrank back, disappeared into the 
hut and re-emerged 

“She insisted on driving me,” Nick Carter said. “Besides, it was her 
car.” 

“Her estate, no doubt,” Hawk said, blandly. 

“Correct,” Nick agreed. 

“And her horses.” 

“Right again.” 

“Probably her fox, too.” 

“Probably.” 

“How was the hunt?” The steel-gray eyes didn’t flicker. 

“Unsuccessful,” Nick said, equally imperturbable. “If you’re talking 
about the fox.” 

“Naturally.” 

Hawk leaned back in his chair and surveyed his top man, Nick 
Carter, officially N3, one of a handful of men holding the rating 
Killmaster. It was, paradoxically, a designation given to those who 
knew the sacredness of life, those who had mastered not only the how 
and the when of killing but also the why. He knew that N3 could 
handle anything. God, he’d proved that over and over. But this one 
was a strange bag of tricks and he wondered if it didn’t call for a less 
sophisticated, less urbane man than Nick. Demerest, who had spent 
years in Zambesi, might have done it, but he was on sick list and 
everybody was on pins and needles, screaming at Hawk to do 


something. Army, Air Force, State, New Weapons ... even NASA had 
joined the chorus. And precious time had been lost already. It was 
vital that they move at once. The others would be on their way 
already, he felt certain. 

He looked at Nick, patiently waiting. “We’ve lost something,” he 
began. “And we know just about where we’ve lost it. All you have to 
do is get it and bring it back.” 

Nick smiled. He had learned that whenever Hawk tossed out the 
ball so casually it was sure to be a sticky one. 

“Sounds simple,” Nick commented. “Why don’t you get the Acme 
Messenger Service?” 

Hawk shifted the unlit cigar in his mouth and let the remark go by. 

“What I’m saying is that this is not a complicated assignment, N3,” 
he began again. “It is and it isn’t simple, depending how you look at 
it.” 

“Tell me about the isn’t part,” Nick said, smiling. “That’s the part 
that always fascinates me the most.” 

Hawk cleared his throat. “I’ll fill you in from the beginning,” he 
said. “New Weapons Research has developed something utterly 
momentous for America, an electronic brain that weighs only two 
pounds. It can fit almost anywhere, be easily transported and do jobs 
that now require huge computers. At the moment it is aimed at 
revolutionizing missile-to-missile defense. As you know, such defense 
is now primarily based on the heat sensitivity principle, the defense 
missile’s system detecting the heat generated by the enemy missile. 
This electronic brain will be more efficient, more effective, more 
versatile. It won’t depend on heat sensitivity, which can be masked or 
jammed, but on instantaneous computation of the course of the 
oncoming missile.” 

Nick’s eyebrows rose in appreciation of the device. “Hardly the 
sort of thing to mislay,” he commented. 

“Hardly,” Hawk answered. “And it wasn’t ‘mislaid.’ The electronic 
brain was in a plane, being tested out in different global areas to 
gauge what effect varying air temperatures might have on it. After 
completing the first series of tests, the plane was flying toward 
Antarctica, crossing the South American area, when we got this frantic 
May Day call from the pilot. Something had suddenly gone wrong— 
we don’t really know what. All he had tune to do was to tell us he was 
parachuting the electronic brain to safety and give us a tight reading 
on his position. Then the plane exploded, and that was that. He 
parachuted the electronic brain down over an area in the Brazilian 
Territory of Amapa.” 

Nick’s brow furrowed for a moment. “Amapa,” he mused aloud. 
“That’s the north flank of the Amazon delta. That happens to be one of 


the densest jungles in the world, an area absolutely uncharted and 
unexplored.” 

“That’s correct,” Hawk said. “Roughly one hundred miles north of 
the equator.” He stood up and pulled down a map from an overhead 
container near the wall, as though he were pulling down a motion 
picture screen. “It’s somewhere in this area,” he said, outlining a small 
square region on the map. “The nearest place is Serra do Navio, a 
town which marks the end of the line. Beyond it is jungle where few 
men have gone and none have come out to tell us about it.” 

“T can see the problems,” Nick said. “But a thorough search should 
come up with it, even in the densest jungle, especially if you have a 
good reading of the position at the time of the drop.” 

“Oh, we have that, all right,” Hawk said, letting the map snap back 
up into its container. “And we have something else. As you know, 
there are few secrets, real secrets, in this game. The Russians knew we 
were experimenting with something important, and they had an idea 
of what it was. They were tracking our test plane, just as we track 
theirs. They heard the pilot’s May Day message, without question. 
They’ll be sending a team to try to get the electronic brain; you can be 
sure of that. For all we know, the Chinese may also have been 
tracking and have heard. You not only have to find it, but find it first 
and keep it from falling into anyone else’s hands. This thing can put us 
ten years ahead of everyone else in missile defense alone.” 

“Kind of a scavenger hunt with real scavengers,” Nick said, 
thinking aloud. “If the jungle doesn’t kill us, we can kill each other.” 

“We do have a big plus for you, N3,” Hawk said. “We have a guide 
for you, someone who knows the jungle. It’s something the others 
won’t have. In Serra do Navio you are to contact Father Austin at the 
Oblate Fathers Mission. Years ago the chief of one of the Amazona 
Indian tribes brought his little daughter to the mission. She was near 
death, but Father Austin treated her with penicillin and other modem 
miracle drugs, and the girl recovered. Through Father Austin we have 
arranged for the chief’s daughter to be your guide. The old chief has 
been waiting, apparently, for a way to repay his longstanding debt to 
Father Austin.” 

“Thanks, but we can skip that one,” Nick said. 

“Why?” Hawk bristled. “Were very fortunate to have come up with 
that advantage for you.” 

“Advantage?” Nick countered. ‘To play wet-nurse to some mud- 
caked, herb-dyed, pierced-lip primitive in Pidgin English? Or maybe 
even sign language? That’s an added burden, not an advantage. I can 
just see myself waiting around while she asks the jungle god for 
advice, or chasing after her to bring her back when Wilhelmina goes 
off. No, thanks, I’ll dig up my own guide when I get there.” 


“T suggest you contact Father Austin and proceed as arranged, N3,” 
Hawk said, frostily. Nick grimaced, knowing what a “suggestion” 
delivered in that tone meant. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “We'll play it your way—for a start, anyway.” 

“Tll go in to Special Effects with you,” Hawk said, getting to his 
feet. “Stewart hasn’t had time to come up with very much for you, but 
there is one item I want to make certain you understand.” 

Nick followed his superior as Hawk led the way past closed doors, 
down a long corridor opening into a large room where the head of 
Special Effects waited for them amid his constantly proliferating 
welter of machines, lab equipment and esoteric devices. He nodded to 
Nick with his usual serious, unsmiling manner. The highly specialized 
devices they supplied him had pulled him out of many a hole, yet he 
couldn’t help needling them, particularly Stewart. They were so 
damned serious and so grimly determined. 

“We really haven’t much, old boy,” Stewart began. “We don’t know 
what you’ll be running into. It’s not as if we could prepare you for a 
special escape or entry.” 

“Tll settle for a can of insect spray,” Nick said cheerfully. “Or 
maybe something for jungle rot, in case I decide to stay on.” 

Hawk shot him a grim look and he subsided. Stewart handed Nick 
a beautiful off-white safari jacket. “Specially made,” he said proudly. 
“Waterproof and lightweight. You’ll hardly know you have it on. In 
the left pocket are some small objects that look like firecrackers. 
They’re highly powerful agents. When exploded in midair they cause 
extreme irritation to the antennae of any insect, sending the creatures 
fleeing instantly. In the right hand pocket is a first aid kit, mostly 
filled with antivenom fluids and hypodermic needles. Of course we 
have some first-rate game rifles and rope for you, but I’m afraid that 
about does it.” 

“Let’s get to the really vital piece, Stewart,” Hawk said crisply. “I 
think Nick is already familiar with the Fulton Recovery System.” 

Nick nodded. The Fulton Recovery System had originally been 
devised by the Air Force to rescue downed personnel in jungle and in 
heavily forested terrain such as Vietnam. It had been adapted to the 
recovery of other items, like parcels and equipment. A downed pilot 
either had, or was parachuted, the special helium-filled balloon with 
the long cords attached to it. The balloon carried him upward, where 
the HC-13Q Retriever plane came into play. The HC-130 was outfitted 
with a special twopronged scissor nose consisting of two booms which 
separated to engage the cords holding the object to be retrieved. Once 
the cords were engaged the booms closed together and reeled in the 
object. Stewart handed Nick a small square plastic-covered packet, 
fitted with a loop to attach to a belt. 


“This contains the self-inflating helium balloon with its cords,” he 
explained. “There’s also a small transistorized sending set in the 
packet. The set is pretuned to a fixed frequency so you can tell us the 
instant you have found the electronic brain.” 

Hawk interjected, speaking quickly, crisply, outlining the rest of 
the special arrangements involving the Fulton Recovery System. Nick 
smiled. Not bad, he thought. If it ended up that tight, it might just 
save the electronic brain at that. It wouldn’t do much for him, but 
then, as Nick knew, he was expendable. Very valuable, highly 
regarded, but expendable. As Nick collected the rifles in their carrying 
cases, Hawk closed out the briefing. 

“Pack whatever you want to take,” he said. “An Air Force jet will 
fly you to a small landing strip near Macapa. From there you'll go by 
jeep to Serra do Navio. The rest is up to you. Good luck, N3.” 

“Thanks, sir,” Nick said, then decided to take advantage of the 
sincere warmth of the moment. “The old chiefs daughter—she really 
stays in?” 

“Contact Father Austin as we arranged, N3,” Hawk answered, his 
eyes icing up instantly. 

When he got like this he couldn’t be budged, Nick knew. He 
retreated at once. “Will do, sir,” he said as he walked into the 
elevator. 


CHAPTER II 


It was midmorning when Nick, reached Serra do Navio, and the 
sun still had not burned away the heavy mists that shrouded the tops 
of the jungle trees. It was as though a soft white blanket of down had 
been laid across the very top of the trees. Serra do Navio itself, Nick 
saw as he slowly walked down the street, was a steaming oasis hacked 
out of the jungle, an outpost on a road to nowhere. It was, Nick felt, 
not really a village but a gesture of defiance at the jungle. The main 
street was wide, unpaved, lined on both sides with a collection of 
wood buildings in varying states of disrepair. Pigs, goats, near-naked 
Amazon Indians and hordes of naked children formed the bulk of the 
traffic along the street. 

He had checked in at what passed for a hotel. It had a sign 
proclaiming itself as a hotel, anyway. He immediately saw he was not 
the only visitor to Serra do Navio. A group of men—six, Nick counted 
quickly—stood in a cluster in the faded, worn, decrepit lobby. Thick, 
square-bodied men with crew cuts, wearing white shirts and white 
slaeks, they had Mother Russia written all over them. Six, Nick 
counted again, and smiled to himself. A regular expeditionary force. 
They’d be bogged down just carrying supplies for themselves. 

The desk clerk was an elderly, weary-eyed man, bearing just the 
trace of an erect, proud stance. An excolonial, Nick tagged him, filling 
out his remaining years, happier to stay here than face that other 
world. 

“Unusually busy?” he had asked as he checked in. 

“Quite so,” the clerk had said. “Party of mineralogists. Russian, I 
believe. And a group of Chinese geologists last night. Amazing.” 

“Mineralogists and geologists?” Nick had said, unable to stop a 
broad smile. “How about that?” 

“And you, sir?” the old man had ventured. 

“Me? I’m just here to pick up a package,” Nick had said, and saw a 
perplexed frown on the clerk’s face as he walked away. 

Now, sauntering down the street, looking for the Oblate Fathers 
Mission buildings, he suddenly felt he was being watched. The almost- 
animal instinct that was a built-in part of Nick Carter alerted his every 
sense. He tinned to find the source of what he felt and saw the man 
standing on the steps of the wooden house, really not much more than 
a shack. He returned the piercing gaze. The man was big, powerful, 
with arms like small trees. He was red-faced from gin, and his eyes 
were small, cold, piercing. They went with the cruel set of his mouth. 
Nick noted the sign, hardly legible, hanging on the shack behind the 


man: 


SKINS—GUIDE—TRADING 
H. KOLBEN 


The man’s voracious look spoke of more than ordinary curiosity at 
a stranger in the village. Nick had seen the type before—deserters, 
fugitives, runaways from the world, men who could live only where 
no one asked questions and no one gave answers. 

He walked on, sensing the presence of danger, unexplained, 
unknown, undefined, yet unquestionably there. Once again that 
instinct that had proven so valuable in the past, that ability to detect 
danger before it actually made itself known, was at work within him. 
He felt it so strongly that it was almost a physical rather than a 
psychic sensation. He paused before an Indian woman, short, squat, 
her pendulous breasts swaying as she set up a makeshift street 
vendor’s stand of fruit. 

He let his glance go back to the man Kolben, and saw he had been 
joined by a second man, black-haired, dark-skinned, with a prominent 
nose. The second one was watching Nick while listening to Kolben. 
Nick turned and walked on, tabling thoughts of the two men as he 
came upon the long, low wall of the mission buildings on his right. A 
small arched entranceway beckoned at the end of the stucco wall, and 
Nick entered to find himself inside a small, cool garden. 

The main mission building stood before him, across a gravel path, 
and he saw the garden curve around to the rear of the building, where 
it formed a kind of flowered court with gravel pathways. Beyond the 
large building was a somewhat smaller, wooden building where Nick 
saw children romping in a playground. Two white-robed priests or 
brothers stood in the playground, overseeing the children, and a gray- 
haired woman was checking off names on a sheet. Obviously the 
mission also had a school as part of its work. 

Nick walked over the gravel pathway to the door of the main 
building. Inside, he found a large, cool foyer with an ancient heavy 
wooden desk occupying one corner. A girl sat perched atop the desk, 
idly thumbing through a magazine. She looked up to greet him as he 
entered and Nick halted, as one halts at the sight of something 
unexpectedly lovely. Her eyes held him—deep, dark, liquid pools, 
softly beguiling. Her skin, a tawny soft brown, held rose undertones 
which gave it a warm, vibrant quality. She wore a shirtwaist dress of 
delicate pink, and Nick glimpsed her legs, slender with finely molded 
calves. She slid from the desk as he approached and he took in her 
figure—slender, narrow-waisted, with high breasts that pressed the 
pink dress taut. Her hair, a shimmering jet black, was in a swirl atop 


her head, revealing a long, graceful neck. She was, he concluded, one 
helluva beautiful girl. Here in Serra do Navio, she was a diamond in a 
mud puddle. 

“May I help you?” she said, and her voice was lilting and bright 
with the lovely, clipped diction of an English finishing school. She was 
probably one of the lay teachers at the mission, Nick guessed, wishing 
he were back in school. 

“Father Austin, please,” he said. The deep, liquid pools glowed 
warmly. 

“May I ask who’s calling?” she said pleasantly. 

“Nick Carter,” he answered. He wondered if he were imagining 
things, or did she seem to stiffen? 

“The first doorway down the corridor,” she answered in her 
impeccable, lovely diction. Nick walked on, looking back for another 
glance at her as he reached the open doorway. She had resumed her 
perch atop the desk and was thumbing through the magazine again. 

“Come in, Mr. Carter,” a voice called out, and Nick entered the 
small room, little more than a cubicle. But his trained eyes sweeping 
the room saw a bookcase, a small desk, a chair, and books lying in 
careless profusion everywhere, even atop the small cot which stood 
against one wall. A priest in white robes stood up and greeted him 
warmly. 

“No jungle magic, Mr. Carter,” the priest said. “It’s merely easy to 
hear people in the foyer. I’ve been waiting for you. Your competitors 
are here already, waiting to move into the jungle.” 

“I know; I saw them,” Nick said. “At least I saw the Russian team. 
Too many, and too much excess baggage. I plan to travel light—just 
myself.” 

“And your guide,” Father Austin answered. “She will be your 
major advantage over the others, and even with her it’s risky business. 
You may not come out, much less find your electronic device.” 

“T see my boss has been in further touch with you,” Nick grunted. 
Trust the old fox to follow through. Hawk had often freely admitted 
that Nick could charm a cobra out of its venom, and he was taking no 
chances. 

“Yes,” Father Austin said. “He conveyed your opinions to me and 
asked that I remind you of his instructions.” 

“Then I guess I’m stuck with her,” Nick said ruefully. “But if she 
runs off after we get into the jungle, I’m not going after her. I imagine 
she understands enough Pidgin English to communicate.” 

“She won't run off,” the priest said. “She is doing this to repay a 
debt for herself, her father and her people. And I’m surprised you ask 
about communicating with her. You met her on the way in.” 

A small, meaningful smile had formed around the priest’s lips and 


a twinkle danced in his eyes. Nick felt his jaw dropping. 

“You’ve got to be kidding,” he said. 

“Not at all,” Father Austin said, getting up and walking to the 
door. “Tarita,” he called out. “Please come in.” 

The girl appeared, long legs curved gently under the delicate pink 
of the dress, moving like a willow wand in a soft breeze. Nick let a 
deep sigh escape him as Father Austin introduced her. 

“This is Tarita, Nick,” the priest said. Nick looked into the deep- 
brown pools, which now glowed with a banked fire. She half smiled, 
but a coating of ice glazed her impeccable diction. 

“T’m so sorry to disappoint you, Mr. Carter,” she said. 

Nick frowned. “I’m not sure I follow you,” he said. 

“IT mean, no pierced lips, caked mud, tribal paint or Pidgin 
English.” 

“T follow you.” Nick winced. 

“Perhaps I can do something about the Pidgin English,” she said 
sweetly. “You big fella, come long time away. Is that better, Mr. 
Carter?” 

“Me big stupid fella, I think,” Nick grinned. The fire in the deep 
eyes went out, and she broke into a dazzling smile that seemed to 
light the room. “My apologies,” Nick said. “But, in all fairness, you 
hardly fit the picture drawn for me.” 

“Nick is right,” Father Austin broke in. “It was unfair not to fill 
him in completely. And of course Tarita is hardly the average tribal 
chiefs daughter—not any more, at least. Perhaps she never was. You 
see, when she recovered, she showed unusual aptitude and 
intelligence. We sent her to school in Switzerland, where she was 
educated and raised, coming back here only to spend the summers 
with her people.” 

Nick had felt the girl’s eyes on him steadily as he’d listened to the 
priest, and now he looked at her. She returned his gaze with a hint of 
satisfaction in her eyes. 

“A product of two worlds,” he said. “Tarita. That’s a lovely name.” 

“Thank you.” She half smiled, confidently. “It’s only one of my 
names. The good sisters at St. Michele’s School in Lausanne gave me a 
Christian name immediately upon my arrival—Therese. I hardly hear 
Tarita any more, except when I come back here to the Amazon. But I 
like both my names.” 

“Tll go with Tarita,” Nick said. “At least here. It’s more— 
appropriate.” 

“You'll have dinner and spend the night here, of course,” Father 
Austin said. “It will give you and Tarita a chance to talk and make 
plans undisturbed.” 

“T don’t want to be a bother,” Nick said. “Besides, I’ve already 


checked in at the hotel.” 

“That hovel,” Father Austin snorted. “Check out. We’ve plenty of 
room.” A small sigh escaped the priest. “Only half the fathers are in 
the missions these days,” he went on. “Our rooms are small, as you 
see, but perfectly adequate, and we have one feature you won’t find at 
that excuse for a hotel.” He gestured toward the tall siphon of seltzer 
water. 

“There’s a bottle in every room,” the priest said. “We’ve found a 
siphon of carbonated water is a superior pick-me-up in this 
interminable heat. We also know it is safe, free from the 
contamination which is so common in the water here. And, of course, 
one can always mix something with it.” 

“You’ve sold me, Father,” Nick said. “I’ll go back and collect my 
gear—not that there’s much of it.” 

Tarita returned his nod, and he went out into the blanketing heat 
of the street. He hadn’t been here more than a few hours and already 
he’d learned to walk slowly. He passed the wooden shack where the 
big man had stood. The black-haired one with the prominent nose sat 
on the steps talking to two smaller men, barechested with cutaway 
dungarees and the round, monklike haircuts of some of the Indian 
tribes. They exchanged glances with Nick as he passed. 

The hotel lobby was quiet, a large fan turning idly, scattering hot 
air ineffectually. Nick saw one of the Russians sitting off to one side 
before a small table, studying a chessboard set up to begin play. Nick 
sauntered over. This was not a situation that needed secrecy. In fact, a 
bit of psychological warfare might be helpful. 

“Zdrahsvooite ,” Nick said casually. “I’m Carter—Nick Carter.” 

He saw the Russian’s eyes open wide, he was surprised and 
flustered at Nick’s frankness. Finally, he nodded and smiled. 
“Yasnovich,” he answered. “Colonel Yasnovich.” 

The Russian was sitting in front of the red pieces on the 
chessboard. Nick moved over to the white. “Great game, chess,” he 
said, moving the white king’s pawn two squares. The Russian moved 
his own king’s pawn two squares. 

“Mineralogy expedition, I understand,” Nick said. “Expect to find a 
rare gem?” He moved his knight to king’s bishop two. 

“Da,” the Russian grunted, moving his queen’s pawn two squares. 

“Maybe not,” Nick said, taking red king’s pawn with his knight. 
The Russian countermoved by taking Nick’s king’s pawn with his 
queen’s pawn. 

“We'll see, no?” he said. Nick brought his bishop’s pawn up to 
support his knight. 

“See you around,” he said, and walked away. As he was leaving 
the hotel a few minutes later, he noted that Colonel Yasnovich’s 


partner had joined him and they were deep in play. Nick, carrying his 
small traveling bag and the gunbags, hurried through the lobby, 
brushing past two of the Chinese as they entered. The Chinese gave no 
sign of having seen him but Nick caught the swift exchange of glances 
between them. 

A young man at the mission, plainly alerted to his return, showed 
him to a small, neat room with an almost full-length window 
overlooking the rear garden courtyard and the other wall of the L- 
shaped main building with its windows. He put the guncases in a 
comer of the room. Special Effects had provided him with a .375 
Magnum, custom-made by Griffin and Howe, and a Remington 721 
with the Weaver K-4 scope. Both were magnificent game weapons, 
and he wished he were here for a relaxed hunting expedition. 

He hung his safari jacket on a wall hook. The Fulton Recovery 
System packet was attached to his belt, alongside his 9mm Luger, long 
ago affectionately titled Wilhelmina. Hugo, the needle-thin stiletto, lay 
securely in its sheath strapped to his right forearm. Nick washed, 
changed shirts and put on a light linen jacket. 

Dinner was preceded by two very dry and very cold Martinis made 
by Father Austin, who was wearing his formal white suit and Roman 
collar. Nick was glad he had decided to wear the jacket. 

“Before coming here years ago,” Father Austin said, “I never 
understood why the colonials made such a point of dressing for 
dinner. I do now.” 

“A gesture toward the existence of civilization,” Nick supplied. 

“Yes, and something more,” the priest said. “It’s a definite way of 
combating the tropics, the oppressive heat, the insects, the jungle, the 
general atmosphere of indolence and apathy. It is the civilized man’s 
way of striking back, of saying he won’t succumb.” 

Their conversation was halted by the arrival of a shimmering, 
golden sunbeam as Tarita entered, wearing a bright yellow dress of 
silk shantung set off by a pale blue sarilike silk cape. Her shining jet- 
black hair piled atop her head, her long, graceful neck a softly 
beautiful column, she was an almost unreal vision. The soft peaks of 
her breasts, moving gently under the light silk of the dress, reminded 
Nick that he was not sitting beside a mirage. That and those deep, 
wet-brown eyes that shimmered with a hint of hidden desire. During 
dinner, which they ate at one end of a long teak dining table that had 
once seated many more, Nick mentioned the big man outside the 
trader’s shack. 

“Kolben,” Father Austin said, and Nick saw the fleeting look of 
distaste that crossed Tarita’s face. “A cruel man, a generally 
unpleasant character. He makes his living by doing odd things, 
sometimes trapping animals for skins, sometimes acting as a guide for 


visiting naturalists. He’s ruthless, without conscience. I’ve seen him 
cheat the tribes out of valuable skins in exchange for a few trinkets. 
It’s rumored that rotten food he once sold by the case wiped out an 
entire tribe. Why do you ask about him?” 

“He was watching me very intently,” Nick said. 

“Td say he knows why you're here,” Father Austin said, and Nick’s 
eyebrows lifted in surprise. “Outside of our equipment here at the 
mission, Kolben has the only high-frequency receiving equipment in 
Serra do Navio. When a young engineer took sick and died over a year 
ago, Kolben somehow turned up with all his equipment.” 

“Then he could have heard the test plane’s distress call, just as the 
others did,” Nick mused aloud. “That means it will be a four-way 
parlay—the Russians, the Chinese, Kolben and us.” Nick quickly 
evaluated these new odds. They were all dangerous, of course, but 
somehow Kolben was the most dangerous, he felt. None of them 
would stop at a chance to eliminate him, but Kolben would be more 
cunning, more devious. If he got the electronic brain, he could 
demand any staggering sum, perhaps auction it off to the highest 
bidder. 

The quest had different degrees of importance for each of them. 
For him, for America, it was vital. For the Russians and the Chinese, it 
was an unexpected opportunity they wanted desperately to seize. But 
for Kolben it was a last chance, a final try at escaping this hellhole. He 
would stop at nothing. Nick looked at Tarita and wondered if she 
weren’t getting into a lot more than she realized. 

Dinner was topped off with a good cognac. Nick and Tarita 
lingered over it to make plans for an early start. It was agreed that 
they would live off the jungle, taking only a few essential things with 
them. Tarita had been a delightful dinner companion, sophisticated, 
witty, informed. Studying her, Nick wondered if she could any longer 
really cope with the jungle. Had she moved too far into that other 
world? Perhaps, though for different reasons, his original objections 
would ironically prove right. Well, he’d find out soon enough. 

When she finally said good night, the deep brown eyes seemed to 
be smiling their own private smile, almost as though she somehow 
knew what he had been thinking. He watched her go down the 
corridor, her rear soft and round, the graceful, swanlike neck held 
straight and proud. Nick went to his room, undressed to his shorts and 
poured himself a small glass of the seltzer water. The crisp bubbling 
sound as he squirted the siphon was refreshing in itself, and he found 
that the carbonated water was indeed cooling. He put the siphon back 
on the little table beside the cot and went to the window. 

Diagonally across from his room, just beyond the gravel path and 
the blackness of the courtyard, he saw the light in the other window. 


He could see partly into the room, only enough to see on the wall the 
shadow of a slender figure removing a dress. The shadow fled as the 
light went out, and Nick turned away. The heat was a hanging, 
oppressive thing that made the body cry out for relief. He lay down on 
the cot and tried to sleep, but sleep eluded him in the close, humid, 
enervating atmosphere. 

He tried a technique he had learned many years ago from a yogi, 
to mentally relax the muscles, putting the body in a semi-trance. As he 
lay silently in the dark, feeling the complete relaxation creep over his 
body, he heard the sound, ever so faint, of a footstep on the gravel 
path outside. 

Instantly alert, a lithe, bronzed cat sprung to life, Nick was at the 
low windowsill in one leap, crouched, his eyes narrowed, peering out 
into the black night. He just glimpsed the dark bulk of the man 
disappearing into the open window of Tarita’s room across the little 
flowered court. Nick vaulted the low sill of his window and streaked 
across the space, a swift shadow in the dark. Unexpectedly, the man 
came leaping back out of the window and Nick almost collided with 
him. 

He grabbed for the dark shape and the man ducked away. Nick 
saw his arm flash up and out in a short arc, felt more than saw the 
sweep of the knife blade. He dropped low, caught the knife wielder’s 
arm as it slashed over his head, and twisted hard. 

The man fell forward and Nick heard his face hit hard into the 
gravel of the path. He smiled in cold satisfaction, knowing that the 
sharp little stones had dug into the man’s face. He saw the attacker 
roll over and spring to his feet, but this time he was ready for the next 
sweep of the knife. But the man was running, leaping for the low wall 
surrounding the mission. 

The whole thing had taken but seconds, and Nick hesitated another 
second, debating whether to go after the intruder or check on Tarita. 
The man had run from the girl’s room quickly—too quickly. Nick 
turned from pursuit and in one smooth motion vaulted into the silent 
dark of the room, landing noiselessly on bare feet. He stood silently, 
hardly breathing, letting his eyes quickly adjust to the dark. 

Tarita lay face down on the bed, her long, slender back bare, a 
light sheet covering her legs from the waist down. Nick glanced about 
the room, grim-lipped, wondering why the intruder had entered and 
fled so quickly. There was nothing unusual in the room, and his eyes 
came to rest on the sleeping girl again. Then he saw it, the long, ugly 
shape resting on the small of the girl’s back. He saw the two pincerlike 
arms waving idly, the long, segmented tail curved upward in an arc 
over the body—the unmistakable form of a scorpion. 

The deadly insect had been dropped there. It was still quiet but 


any second it would move, and the girl would stir, make a sudden 
movement, any slight stir, and the deadly stinger would strike deep 
into the soft flesh of her back. The poison, almost always fatal, would 
be even more swift than usual as it traveled up the spinal cord to the 
brain. And this would be merely one more death ascribed to the 
deadly insects. 

Nick’s mind raced. Trying to wake the girl would be fatal. She 
would stir, move, and that would be all the scorpion needed. If he 
tried to grab the insect, he risked the deadly stinger in his own hand 
or alarming the creature into jabbing Tarita. He knew it would attack 
at the first faint sign of danger picked up by its sensitive antennae. He 
glanced desperately around the room. Every tick of each passing 
second brought death closer to the girl. 

He saw the scorpion raise its front legs. It was getting ready to 
walk. Frantically, Nick looked for something—some weapon, 
anything. Perhaps he could make a dive for the little killer with the 
girl’s dress? He discarded the thought as quickly as it had come, 
knowing that the deadly stinger would flick over and down before he 
got anywhere near enough. 

Suddenly his eyes halted at the tall siphon of carbonated water 
standing on the bedside table. His hand reached out for it, slowly, 
quietly. It was a chance, the only chance. The siphons jet of 
carbonated water was plenty forceful at close range. But its accuracy? 

Nick said a short, silent prayer as his big hand closed around the 
trigger of the siphon. He crouched down till he was level with the bed 
and the sleeping girl’s back. He would have but one shot, he knew. 
The jet of water had to hit the scorpion broadside, sweep it from the 
girl’s back in one accurate, forceful blast. When the stream of cold 
charged water hit, Tarita would leap up, he knew. The scorpion had to 
be swept from her in that split second before she jumped. 

He felt his body grow clammy with perspiration. He reached out as 
dose as he dared with the nozzle of the siphon, his powerful muscles 
holding the bottle steady, unwavering. Tarita stirred. Nick saw the 
scorpion’s tail flick up in a forward curve. He pressed the trigger. 

The stream of charged water, as from a miniature fire hose, shot 
forward, the short, powerful burst hitting the insect dead on target. He 
saw the scorpion swept into the air on the jet of water as the girl 
screamed, whirled in the bed. Nick caught a glimpse of beautifully 
round, peaked, full breasts as he raced around the other side of the 
bed, his eyes scanning the floor. He found the scorpion, slightly dazed, 
stinger upraised, against the opposite wall and he brought the bottom 
of the siphon crashing down atop the killer. 

When he looked up, Tarita had slipped out of the cape she had 
worn at dinner over her breasts. She knelt atop the bed, looking like a 


double spread from Playboy. Only the undisguised fear in her eyes 
lent a jarring note to the picture. Nick quickly explained what had 
happened and the girl sank back on the cot, a long sigh escaping her. 
Nick moved around to the window side of the room, spotted the small 
glass vial on the floor and picked it up. 

“Your unexpected guest arrived in this,” he commented grimly. He 
looked at Tarita, the sheet wrapped around her legs, the silken cape 
covering the rest of her, her long, lovely neck arched back, resting 
against the wall. She appeared as calm and tranquil as though she 
were sitting for her portrait. Only the steady, deep movement of her 
breasts gave an indication that there was a turmoil whirling inside 
that calm exterior. She turned her eyes, round and full, on Nick. In the 
nearly complete darkness of the room he felt their gaze rather than 
saw them. 

“You saved my life,” she said, simply, sincerely. “Now I have two 
debts to repay.” 

“Want to back out?” Nick asked quietly. “I’ll understand. This is 
going to be rougher than you bargained for.” 

The girl moved out of the bed and stood before him, the long cape 
covering most of her. For the first time he remembered he was 
wearing only his shorts. He felt her hand on the hard-packed muscles 
of his chest, smooth, warm, soft. 

“Only an unusual man could have saved my life just now,” the girl 
said quietly. “Unusually resourceful and unusually capable. I will 
show you my capabilities and my resourcefulness. We will find your 
electronic device first. That is my answer to your question.” 

Nick broke into a smile, put one long leg over the low windowsill 
and swung himself out of the room. He strode across the court, feeling 
her eyes upon him watching his tall, broad-backed figure move 
gracefully through the dark. 

Once inside his room, he knew sleep would not come quickly. His 
mind revolved with thoughts of who had put the scorpion in Tarita’s 
room. News had obviously spread that she was planning to help the 
American in some way. He pulled on his trousers, left off his shirt, and 
slipped down the silent corridors of the mission and out into the night. 

The main street of the village was quiet and dark except for the 
buzzing of a thousand different kinds of insects and the sounds of 
stray dogs pulling garbage across his path. But Nick saw one shaft of 
yellow, bug-clouded light ahead. As he neared it he realized it was the 
man Kolben’s shack. The light came from the cracked windowpane. 
Inside the ramshackle room, Nick could see the vignetted scene. 

The black-haired man with the large nose was seated on a stool 
and the bare-breasted Indian woman was pressing a wet cloth to the 
side of his head, where little drops of blood trickled from a dozen or 


so small scrapes along his face. Kolben was standing by, looking on, as 
were the two smaller, shirtless men with the round haircuts. Nick felt 
fury boil up inside him as he saw the man’s wounds. The gravel had 
indeed cut into his skin. 

In one bound Nick was on the steps of the shack, his powerful leg 
kicking open the door, sending it flying from its rusted hinges. Kolben 
and the others looked up in surprise. The one with the scraped face 
leaped from the stool. Nick swung with all his might, putting every 
ounce of his weight and muscle behind the blow. The man tried to 
duck away and almost made it. The blow, had it landed in full fury, 
would have cracked his jaw. As it was, it lifted him off his feet in a 
backward arc, sending him crashing into the far wall with such force 
that the little shack trembled and one wallboard gave way completely 
in a splintering crack. 

Nick shifted his weight on the balls of his feet, ready for the charge 
he expected from Kolben and the other two. But the big man didn’t 
move, except to look from the inert form of the big-nosed man to Nick 
and back again. Finally a slow, cruel smile appeared on his lips, a 
venomous, vaticinal smile. 

“Not now, American,” he said. “Some other time ... soon enough.” 

“Tll be waiting,” Nick bit out. He turned and walked away. When 
he went to sleep he felt better. 


CHAPTER III 


Nick had just checked out the Magnum .375 when the girl 
appeared, barefooted, padding into the room silent as a jungle cat. 
Sleek, graceful, she wore a sarong of deep green and orange. A 
matching top crisscrossed her full, peaked breasts, leaving her midriff 
bare. With her black hair pulled tightly back atop her head, Nick 
hardly recognized her. It was not the startling change in clothes but 
something else, something far deeper than mere costume. Nick gazed 
at her, spellbound by a beauty so much the same yet so different. 

“Do I shock you so?” the girl asked, seeing the astonishment on his 
face. 

“Sorry.” Nick smiled. “Didn’t mean to be so obvious. But you really 
are a product of two worlds, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” Tarita said, her face growing suddenly serious. “And I 
become more native as I go into the jungle. I warn you. It’s something 
that always happens to me when I come home like this. I don’t know 
what it is, it just happens. It’s funny, and hard, in a way, living in two 
worlds. You feel like you’re cut in half, two different people in one 
body. I guess maybe that’s exactly what I am, two different people.” 

“They’re both damned beautiful,” Nick said honestly. The deep 
eyes held a special glow for an instant. “I was out scouting around 
already,” he continued. “The Russians have left with a mess of 
equipment and the only three canoes for hire, I understand. Obviously 
they plan to travel as far as they can by water.” 

“Let them.” Tarita laughed. “The rainy season has been over only a 
week or so. All the rivers, even the smallest tributaries, are so swift 
and swollen that after one day’s paddling they’ll need two to rest up.” 

“T hear the Chinese are waiting for night to start out,” Nick went 
on. Tarita laughed again. 

“They think they’ll make better time than in the heat of the sun,” 
she said. “All they’ll do is waste a day. The jungle is so thick that the 
sun poses no real problem, and night is not much cooler. I saw Kolben 
leave with his man and two Indians of the Amapo, four in all.” 

“Then let’s go,” Nick said. “I’m ready.” He had the safari jacket on 
with nothing under it save the special equipment hooked onto his belt. 
Tarita pointed to the rifles. 

“You taking those?” 

“They’re made for this kind of thing,” Nick said. “If you intend to 
live off the jungle we’ll need something to hunt with and some 
protection.” 

“Something that will let everyone else within miles know just 


where we are when it goes off?” Tarita said, her tone chiding and 
faintly superior. She reached out into the hall and produced two 
hunting bows, then handed one to Nick. He saw at once that they 
were straight-end longbows with, he guessed, about a sixty-five-pound 
pull. 

“These are just as effective, and a lot less noisy,” she said simply. 
“Tf you know how to use them.” 

“T can shoot,” Nick said. “Most of my shooting has been done with 
the recurve center-shot bows, though.” 

“They’re too sensitive for live game hunting,” Tarita said. “The 
slightest mistake throws you way off the mark. These are steadier.” 

She stepped into the courtyard and took a steel-tipped hunting 
arrow from a quiver on the ground. She handed it to Nick, gesturing 
to the trunk of a stunted banyan tree where a small red dot had been 
painted. 

“Father Austin and I used to relax by shooting here,” she said. He 
put the arrow on the bowstring, raised the bow and let fly, seeing his 
arrow notch the upper edge of the tiny red dot. He was happy enough 
with the shot. Archery required practice, and he hadn’t shot in years. 
Tarita lifted her bow and Nick was surprised at the strength in those 
lovely, slender arms as she pulled back the bowstring without any 
apparent effort. Her shaft struck the dot in dead center. 

“T hate a show-off guide,” Nick grinned. The girl flashed one of 
those dazzling smiles back at him. 

“Okay, I get the picture,” he said. “Leave the rifles here with 
Father Austin.” 

Tarita nodded happily. “The bows are much lighter to carry, too,” 
she said. Nick slung the bow on his shoulder, put the quiver on and 
started out the door. He always had Wilhelmina if it became 
necessary. A 9mm Luger could put a good hole in pretty near 
anything, he told himself, consolingly. Tarita also produced a short- 
bladed machete for his belt, explaining that the long ones weren’t 
necessary in the rain forest. Father Austin was waiting at the outside 
gate to wish them well. 

“Bless you, my children,” he said, making the sign of the cross as 
they went by. “I'll pray for your safe return.” 

Nick waved and followed the girl as she set a brisk pace across the 
village, along a narrow pathway past a small pond and finally into the 
outer fringe of the jungle. She moved with an undulating rhythm that 
was disturbing to watch, sensuous and catlike. Nick was glad for the 
towering trees which took his attention. 

They had only entered the jungle, it seemed, when Nick felt it 
engulf them, as if a giant, matted doorway had closed behind them, 
shutting out the rest of the world completely. They were embraced in 


a primeval world, a world harking back to the beginnings of time 
where man was the real intruder. As they plunged deeper he felt it 
even more strongly, the frightening feeling that there was this and 
only this. He pressed the reassuring shape of Wilhelmina beneath his 
safari jacket. 

The thing which struck him most unexpectedly was, strangely 
enough, not something tangible but the absence of it. He had expected 
a host of jungle sounds, but there was a vast silence, broken only by 
the startlingly sudden cry of a macaw or a toucan. Occasionally the 
high-pitched chattering of a monkey would resound, but for the most 
part they traveled through a silent, twilight world. Yet he sensed they 
were surrounded by life, teeming, watching, listening life, a million 
pairs of eyes taking note of their halting progress. It took Nick a little 
while to penetrate nature’s ingenious forms of camouflage, but by late 
morning he was able to distinguish tire huge katydids from the leaves 
on which they sat, the half-foot-long walking sticks with their spines 
tinted red to resemble thorns, the green tree frogs from their perches 
of identically colored leaves. 

They were deep into the jungle now, making their way through 
colonnades of trees that twined, climbed, hooked and twisted their 
way skyward, fighting to find the life-giving sun. Lianas, woodlike 
vines as thick as a man’s torso, hung down like so many living cables. 
The roots of the screw pine shouldered those of the strangler fig or 
banyan tree. The spiny kapok with its thick pointed appendages, the 
sharp spines protecting the trunk of the Amazonian palm, contrasted 
with the flat, shiny, smooth bark of the Areca betel-nut palm. Nick 
saw violets the size of small apple trees, milkworts that climbed a 
hundred feet to bloom, gorgeous lavender seas of huge orchids 
adorning the topmost branches of trees. 

Bromeliads, living cisterns that stored over four quarts of water, 
were natural tanks made up of overlapping leaves. They took root and 
lived in the tree branches. Everything was outsized, larger than life, it 
seemed, only it was life and it was there before his eyes. Over it all 
hung a heavy, sweet fragrance of uncounted flowers, and the heat, the 
dank, heavy, pressing heat that made carrying even the light longbow 
seem a chore. 

Such was this tangled network of life, this strange, unreal world, 
this land where one sensed that beauty and death walked hand in 
hand. He noted Tarita’s frequent glances back at him as they went on 
into the afternoon. Finally she stopped, sitting down on the wide, 
buttressed root of a huge banyan tree. 

“You are in superb condition, Nick Carter,” she said admiringly. “I 
did not think you could stay with me at such a pace for so long.” 

“T could say the same for you,” Nick replied, letting his eyes rove 


over her slender legs half out of the sarong, the flat, bare waist, hardly 
breathing a long breath. She rested her long, graceful neck back 
against the root and her brown eyes looked almost sad. 

“No, it is different for me,” she said. “It is a part of me, this jungle. 
I know, in all my textbooks at St. Michele’s it says there is no such 
thing. All the scientists, the Mendels and Darwins and all the others, 
they have told us what we can inherit and why and when. I have 
studied it all well. And yet I say they do not know as much as they 
appear to know. To be bora in the jungle is to be a part of it.” 

Nick smiled down at the girl. He wasn’t about to argue the point, 
not in the face of the naturalness with which she fitted into this scene. 
And yet, she had been just as natural before—having dinner and 
enjoying polite, pleasant drawing-room conversation. Suddenly she 
stood up. 

“Stay here and rest a while. We’ll stop to eat lunch,” she said. “T’ll 
be right back.” 

Nick watched the slender, lithe form disappear into a cluster of 
long bamboo grass, to reappear in minutes with arms loaded with 
bananas, peach-palm fruit and something that tasted and looked like 
mangoes. A small stream, cool and wet, almost hidden from view, 
provided water. Nick watched Tarita as she lay down to drink from it, 
her breasts moving up to half spill from the top of her costume, soft, 
tawny mounds of loveliness. “We will have our main meal after dark, 
before we sleep,” she said simply, moving on once again. Nick stayed 
close behind her and they went on, making their way through the 
green maze. 

Another kind of watch, as accurate as any made by man, told him 
it was sundown. Suddenly the oppressive silence of the jungle was 
shattered. First a flock of brilliantly plumed parrots swooped out of 
the trees, hawking and screeching. A band of blue-yellow parakeets 
followed, their higher pitched squawks adding a raucous obbligato. 
Then the monkeys exploded into sight and sound, seeming to come 
from everywhere—howler monkeys with their scintillating, metallic, 
coppery coats, black-capped capuchins, cadaverous-faced uacaris, 
squirrel monkeys and countless others Nick failed to identify. They 
cascaded through the trees in wild swings and leaps. Soon the 
katydids, frogs, toads and giant insects added their own rasping, 
burping chorus, and somehow it all seemed to blend in its own 
harmony. Tarita had halted, listening, a smile on her face, her brown 
eyes dancing, as when one hears a favorite song. Nick came up beside 
her and looked down at her. 

“You do become more native, don’t you?” he said smiling. 

“T warned you,” she said. “I’ve only begun. The light will be gone 
soon. Let’s clear a place for a fire and then find some meat.” 


Suddenly they both heard the other sound, so foreign amid the 
jungle noises—the cry of a human, an agonized, desperate cry of pain. 
They ran forward, following the cries, now hearing the thrashing of 
leaves and brush. Nick reached the scene first and saw the small, 
helpless shape almost hidden by the huge, dark-brown coils of the 
anaconda, the great South American constrictor. The huge snake, 
twenty feet of pulsating muscle, had three coils wrapped around the 
man, a very small Indian each coil thicker than a man’s two arms. 

Nick flung the longbow to the ground and raced forward, avoiding 
the thrashing of the snake as it rolled with its helpless victim. 
Desperately he grasped at the coils, pulling at the topmost coil only to 
find his hands helplessly slipping off the smooth hide. The man’s leg, 
he saw, was tom and bleeding from the anaconda’s jaws. Nick knew 
that, contrary to common belief, the constrictors didn’t merely crush 
their prey but first seized it in gaping jaws and then wrapped 
themselves around it. 

Nick ran toward the huge snake’s head, realizing that the man’s 
sole remaining chance hinged on his ability to divert the anaconda’s 
singular determination to crush its victim. As he reached the head, he 
saw the huge, hinged jaws open and the snake lunge out with amazing 
speed. He heard Tarita’s cry of warning, saw out of the corner of his 
eye that she had put down her bow, unable to risk a clear shot. 

The anaconda had drawn back again and Nick saw the coils 
contracting, the throbbing, pulsating muscular structure working. He 
darted forward and again the huge snake struck at him, jaws wide, but 
Nick stayed just out of range. Every time he caused the constrictor to 
strike, it arrested the contraction of his coils. He darted in again, 
closer this time, and the snake’s strike brushed his shoulder as he 
twisted away. He decided against the short-bladed machete. One blow 
would not be enough for this monster, and if he missed the 
lightninglike attack would have him before he could recover. 

He moved in again, darting quickly, drawing the huge constrictor 
into another lunge. But this time as the snake drew back Nick leaped 
forward to seize the body at the narrowest part just behind the head. 

Even there he could barely get his two hands around it. He felt 
himself pulled forward as the snake reared upward. He hung on, 
tightening his grip, steeling his muscles. The constrictor, now goaded 
into fury, loosed its coils around the little Indian to bring the full 
weight of its body against this new foe. Nick felt himself lifted upward 
off the ground and slammed down as the constrictor twisted and 
shook itself. Again the huge snake lifted its body and slammed him to 
the ground, rolling over onto him, sliding across his legs. 

Nick felt his fingers growing stiff, painfully stiff, his arm muscles 
cramping, but he refused to let go. To do so would result in immediate 


seizure by those gaping, hissing jaws. He caught glimpses of Tarita, 
machete in hand, darting to and fro, circling, trying to get a clear shot 
at the mass of twisting, turning coils. Now Nick felt one of the thick 
coils come up to encircle his leg and, galvanized into strength he had 
not realized he had, he pressed his knees into the ground and forced 
the snake’s head down into the dirt. 

More coils were winding themselves around him with astonishing 
speed and he could feel the throbbing body begin to contract. He held 
the head down, bringing all his remaining strength and weight to 
bear. Tarita was beside him now, hacking at the constrictor’s head 
with the machete, hacking at it with frenzy as the snake thrashed and 
flung its winding body about. Finally, just as his own strength 
collapsed, the huge coils seemed to fall aside as the machete finally 
hacked through the thick, stubborn muscles and the severed head fell 
limply to one side. 

Nick lay there, gasping, his arms and shoulder muscles cramped so 
they seemed beyond recovery. But gradually he felt the life return to 
them, felt the stretched, tensed tendons begin to relax. Tarita had 
come with one of the jungle’s natural water tanks, the bromeliads, and 
poured the entire contents on his cramped back and shoulders. Then, 
while he rested beside the still twitching body of the constrictor, she 
brought a handful of big leaves to the Indian, who quickly pressed 
them around his tom leg. 

“They make excellent bandages,” she explained to Nick. “They 
keep the wound clean and cool with their moisture.” 

Nick slowly got to his feet and went over to the little man, naked 
except for the loose loincloth. Nick put his hand on the still-heaving, 
quivering rib cage of the man, gently pressing with his fingers. 

“Nothing broken,” he said, finally. 

“You good fella,” the little Indian suddenly said. “Me make happy 
good fella. You fella see.” 

Tarita spoke to him in an Indian tongue, and the little man 
chattered back eagerly as he tied vines around the leaves on his leg. 

“He’s one of the Guaica tribes,” Tarita said to Nick. “They’re not 
pygmies but they’re close to it. He said he learned some Pidgin English 
when he worked for some men along the Oipoque. Engineers, I’'d 
guess. He said they had big tools. I told him you were looking for 
something, and he wants to help us find it. He’s grateful for your 
saving his life.” 

“Shall we take him along?” Nick asked. “I guess we could use 
another hand.” 

“Yes,” Tarita laughed. “Besides, he’ll come anyway. He’ll follow us 
no matter what you say. You saved his life. He has to try to help you.” 

The jungle had grown nearly black now, Nick suddenly realized. 


Tarita noticed it, too. 

“Go back and start the fire where we stopped,” she said to Nick. 
“He'll go with you. Oh, his name’s Atutu. Ill be back in a few 
minutes.” 

“Wait!” Nick called. “Where are you going now?” Tarita kept on, 
bow in hand, and disappeared into the trees. She had damned well 
heard him, Nick knew, and his eyes narrowed. She had proven very 
valuable so far, but her westernization was showing in the way she 
had ignored him. He tabled the incident for further reference at the 
appropriate time and headed back to the spot they had picked out as a 
place for a fire. Atutu came happily along, walking on his torn, leaf- 
bandaged leg as though nothing had happened to it. 

In a short while he heard the rustle of the underbrush and 
automatically reached for Wilhelmina as Tarita appeared, a large 
jungle fowl in one hand. She tossed it to the little Indian, who scooped 
it up and deftly cut into the bird, ripping off skin and feathers while 
extracting large sections of white meat. Tarita settled herself beside 
Nick. “Sometime,” she said, “when we have more time, I’ll pluck one 
of these and roast it properly for you. They’re delicious-—sweeter than 
chicken.” 

Using small, pointed bits of wood, Atutu had fashioned improvised 
skewers and was turning the meat over the fire. When it was 
thoroughly browned he handed Nick the first piece. Nick bit into it 
and discovered that Tarita had been right. It was delicious, 
somewhere between a chicken and a duck. Liquid came from the 
nectar of a soft fruit squeezed into a large leaf held in cuplike fashion. 
The fire burned down as Nick, feeling the after-math of his battle with 
the huge constrictor, stretched out. He closed his eyes and suddenly 
felt soft fingers upon his shoulders, moving down his safari jacket to 
expose his upper back and shoulders, kneading, massaging, pressing 
deliciously on his sore muscles. 

When the girl stopped the massage, he mumbled a thank you and 
fell into a deep sleep in moments. During the night he was wakened 
twice by jungle sounds, and saw Tarita asleep only an arm’s length 
away, curled up like a puppy. He could make out the small form of 
the little Indian on the far side of the still-smoldering fire. Each time 
he went back to sleep knowing that all about them, in the black night 
of the jungle, the drama of life and death, hunter and hunted, was 
being enacted a thousand times over. 


CHAPTER IV 


It was a lone shaft of sunlight, somehow finding its way down 
through the denseness, filtering down through the lianas and 
overlapping canopies of vegetation, that woke Nick. The jungle had 
returned to its almost eerie silence and Nick sat up to see the little 
Indian squatting on his haunches, watching him. The little man’s face 
erupted into a broad smile as Nick stretched and waved a hand in 
greeting. Tarita was nowhere to be seen. Atutu gestured into the 
jungle. 

“Water make good fella clean,” he said. Nick got up, patted Atutu’s 
little shoulder to indicate he understood. Obviously, there was a 
jungle stream nearby. Nick laid down the safari jacket beside Atutu 
and headed into the jungle in the direction of the Indian’s gesture. He 
had been going to ask about Tarita but decided she was either at the 
stream or gathering fruit. A clump of the gigantic bamboo, nearly 
sixty feet high, formed a gently waving wall as he passed. 

He slowed as he saw the figure move out from the tall, thin stalks, 
a stalk of the sweet peach-palm fruit held in one hand. Nick felt his 
breath draw in sharply and he almost gasped aloud. It was not just her 
hair, now loosed and cascading down beneath her shoulders, a 
shimmering jet crown, but her breasts, bared and full, freed of their 
confining garment. She stood silently before him, looking up into his 
eyes, wearing only the sarong, standing straight, proud, unmoving. 

Nick let his eyes linger on the soft, rounded peaks of desire, soft 
brown tinged with rose, small nipples only a half shade deeper in 
tone. Her shoulders, naked, seemed much wider, much more lovely 
and appealing than they had before, as she walked up to him. It all 
seemed natural and right and appropriate. At last, she was truly a 
child of the jungle. Yet, as he looked at her, he knew again that was 
not really true. She was something more, and she wore the excitement 
of something more as a part of her, in small gestures, little 
movements, the languorous grace set off by the pert toss of her head. 

She stood before him, the tips of her breasts almost touching his 
bare chest. He felt his hands trembling, his muscles contracting as he 
fought down the desire to bring his hands up and caress those twin 
peaks of warmth. 

“T warned you,” she said quietly. 

“T’m not complaining,” he answered. 

“In Lausanne or London or New York I would be mortified to have 
you come upon me like this,” she said simply. “Yet here, it is 
something I must do. I feel wrong with more on, as though I am 


hiding the truth, the real me. I told you, I am two people.” 

“And I told you they’re both beautiful,” Nick said. “More beautiful 
than I’d imagined possible.” 

She turned and walked with him to the stream, standing quietly, 
watching, as he stripped off his trousers and washed in the cool 
waters, letting the wetness dry quickly by itself in the damp heat. As 
he slipped on trousers, she came up to him again. 

“You, too, are beautiful,” she said softly. “Does that word bother 
you? It shouldn’t. Your body is beautiful to look at, strong, sleek, 
magnificent.” 

She put her hand on his forearm as they walked back to where the 
little Indian waited. “You fell asleep so quickly last night,” she said. “I 
wanted to tell you what a courageous thing you did in saving Atutu’s 
life. I was told you were a top international agent, a man who always 
achieves his goal, a man who has taken many lives in the service of 
his country. But I think you save more lives than you take, Nick 
Carter. It is incongruous, perhaps, but I think it is true.” 

Nick laughed out loud. To himself he thought of something more 
incongruous—this sublimely beautiful native girl with the clipped, 
impeccable intonation of a select Swiss school, this half-naked jungle 
goddess who used words like incongruous. Atutu greeted them 
excitedly as they reached the small clearing, and they breakfasted 
simply on the fruit Tarita had gathered. 

“Where do you guess your rivals are at this time?” she asked. 

“If you’re right about the swollen rivers, the Russians are no 
problem as yet. Even a half day is a lot in this jungle. But they have 
six men and they can keep up a steady pace. The Chinese are dogged. 
They'll be at forced march, realizing they made a mistake at the start 
and lost a whole day. About Kolben, I don’t know.” 

“He is not far ahead,” Tarita said. “Perhaps a little lost, but only a 
little. The two Indians he has with him will keep him from straying 
too far.” 

As Nick stood up, Atutu spoke to Tarita. “He wants to carry our 
bows for us,” she said to Nick. Nick smiled, nodded at Atutu, who 
happily slung both bows over his shoulder and trotted after them. 
Nick stayed close to Tarita as they moved in a steady, ground- 
consuming pace, unable, despite his best efforts, to keep his eyes from 
her magnificent, unassuming beauty. Her breasts, as she climbed and 
turned, jogged and loped, were beautiful studies in grace, turning 
their rosy-hued peaks first this way and then that way, dipping, 
reaching, standing taut and firm, then soft and rounded. 

The rains had downed a huge almendro tree, its trunk and 
branches now a tangled, slippery obstacle course obstructing their 
path. Clambering over it, Tarita slipped and fell against him. As he 


caught her, his arms encircled her slender waist, one breast coming 
against his chest, as soft and smooth and silken as a butterfly’s wing. 
He found her deep eyes staring up at him, dark, unfathomable, as they 
stayed together, neither moving, a sudden, unexpected tableau amid 
the branches of the fallen tree. 

What was only a brief moment seemed an hour, and then the girl 
pushed herself away, turning her head aside. But her hand on his arm 
did not pull away. It trailed down his arm until it reached his 
fingertips and then dropped off, as if it were reluctant to cease 
contact. Or was he only letting his imagination run wild? he thought 
to himself. This damned jungle with its eerie, overheated atmosphere 
did strange things to a man. She was going on, clambering over the 
end of the tree, and he hurried to catch up with her. 

They had gone a good distance when suddenly Tarita stopped, 
scanning the ground, a small furrow creasing her brow. A smooth, 
worn area opened to the left, cutting through the jungle in what was 
obviously a trail of some sort. Atutu had come up, and he knelt down 
on the ground, eyes darting over the area. Tarita pointed to a small 
spot and, following their gestures, Nick saw that the leaves covering 
the ground there were flattened down ever so slightly. Atutu pointed 
to another spot where Nick saw that there, too, the bed of leaves was 
recessed, pressed deeper into the ground. 

“People have slept here,” Tarita said. “Three, four, that’s hard to 
tell. At least two.” 

“Kolben?” Nick asked. 

“Probably,” she said. “His Indians might have curled up on a rock 
somewhere near. The trail is an Indian one, used for getting to a river 
nearby that we may be able to cross. It would help us if we can cross 
it. But with Kolben having come this way? .. 

She left the statement unfinished but Nick knew what she meant. 

“We'll take it, too,” Nick decided. “We'll just keep our eyes open 
for him, that’s all. We’ll move carefully. P’ll go ahead, for a change.” 

Tarita’s lovely breasts rose and dipped deliciously as she shrugged. 
Nick started off, with the girl close behind and Atutu again bringing 
up the rear. Though the trail was hardly wider than his shoulders, 
Nick was grateful for its smoothed, even ground. No sudden stones 
twisted one’s ankle. No patches of moss grass swept one’s feet out 
from under one. No tangled roots tripped one up. They could really 
have made good time were it not for Nick’s cautious pace. If Kolben 
were that close, one of his Amapos might have spotted their own fire 
last night and there could be danger. Nick stopped so suddenly that 
Tarita ran into him, as the brush to the left sounded with the 
movement of heavy bodies. Nick froze and Atutu was magically beside 
him, thrusting the longbow into his hands. The brush burst open as 


two dark-brown, thick-bodied tapirs ran out, stopping to look with 
small, piglike eyes at the three human intruders in their jungle. 

“Get them!” Tarita immediately shouted and Nick saw that she had 
her bow in hand, also. “One will give us meat for days.” 

The tapirs, exhibiting their notoriously bad eyesight and sense of 
smell, stood stock still for a moment and then raced off, separating to 
rim in different directions. One loped off down the trail and Nick saw 
Tarita flash past him to go after it. 

“Wait!” he yelled at her. “Don’t run after it!” He saw the look of 
annoyance she shot back at him as she went after the animal, arrow 
already positioned on her bowstring. Nick raced after her. “Damnit!” 
he yelled. “Take it easy.” 

But the tapir, running with a careening, short-legged motion, each 
stride sending its rear up into the air, was setting a good pace. Tarita 
was running full speed, trying to get close enough to the tapir to put 
an arrow into him at the run, her bow half drawn, ready to let fly. 
And then the ground seemed to explode, sending up a geyser of 
leaves. Nick saw Tarita fall backward, saw her form twist and turn as 
the dirt and leaves flew skyward. He saw the thick body of the tapir 
flung skyward too, heard the high squeal of the animal abruptly end 
as the branch of a tree snapped its back. 

Nick’s eyes followed the path of the animal as it slammed up 
against the tree in an arc almost too fast to see. He took in the tapir’s 
form hanging head down, one leg stretched out behind it, firmly held 
by a noose around its ankle. The tall, thin sapling that had formed the 
spring trap was still swaying, holding its catch aloft. Nick, in one 
sweeping glance, saw instantly what had happened. A spring trap had 
been set—a powerful young sapling bent almost double, with one 
branch stretched across the trail with a noose attached to it, covered 
with leaves. The slightest pressure on the branch springs this kind of 
trap, catching the noose around the victim’s leg and flinging him 
skyward with tremendous force. 

Nick dropped to his knees beside Tarita, who still lay on the 
ground, quivering. She pulled herself up on his arm and forced her 
lovely body to stop shaking. He knew the thoughts that were running 
across her mind. The tapir had set off the vicious trap, the trap one of 
them would have stepped into otherwise. Again death had brushed 
her with only seconds to spare. 

“Kolben?” Nick spat out the name. She nodded dully. Atutu had 
come up to stand by, silently eying the swaying form of the tapir. 

“Could it have been set by an Indian hunting party?” Nick asked. 

“They do set such traps,” Tarita said, “but only in the brush. They 
would never set one on a trail.” Nick’s lips were already set in a tight, 
grim line. He had been more than certain and had asked only to 


reassure his own thoughts. Twice now, the ruthless, piercing-eyed 
man had come close to killing the girl. Nick’s big hands clenched and 
unclenched. After he found the electronic brain there would be a score 
to settle, a final reckoning, he vowed, silently. 

Atutu made a gesture about cutting down the tapir. 

“Leave it,” Tarita said, as Nick pulled her to her feet. “We'll find 
something else. Every time I took a bite it would remind me of how 
close I came to death.” 

Nick nodded, in understanding, handed Atutu the bows and started 
off again, silently scanning every inch of the ground as they went on. 
He had soon learned that, unlike the forests of the temperate zone, 
which thinned out as they neared an end or a clearing, the jungle 
abruptly and suddenly halted, without warning. He was not surprised 
then, when he suddenly found himself looking at the brownish waters 
of a fairly wide river, edged by a thin strip of shoreline on both banks. 
Tarita was at his shoulder, scanning the water. 

“If we can cross here,” she said, “we will save miles. There is a 
stone crossing maybe four miles ahead. We would save all that 
distance out of our way if we can cross here.” 

“What’s to stop us?” Nick asked. Tarita pointed to Atutu, who was 
squatting at the edge of the water, peering in. He shrugged in a 
noncommittal gesture, got to his feet and slipped into the jungle, a 
brown shadow. He was back in a moment holding a thick-tailed, 
gopherlike, furry little animal. 

“A tucotuco,” Tarita said. “One of many kinds of rodents that live 
near the rivers.” 

Atutu had slain it and a thin trickle of scarlet ran down its chest. 
The little Indian tossed the rodent into the water, where Nick, 
watching its body flow downstream, suddenly realized that there was 
a strong current underneath the sluggish-looking surface of the water. 
Then, as he watched, the water around the little animal began to 
chum and swirl, suddenly alive with swirling forms snapping and 
biting at the rodent. Almost as suddenly, the churning water calmed 
and Nick caught a glimpse of the small, bare skeleton sinking beneath 
the surface. Maybe twenty-five or thirty seconds had elapsed. Nick 
knew at once what it was and he let the one word form on his lips 
—“piranha.” 

“That takes care of crossing,” Tarita said, “and saving perhaps half 
a day’s travel.” Nick’s eyes surveyed the opposite shore with its line of 
trees close to the bank and his hand rested on the length of rope 
curled at his waist. 

“Maybe not,” he said. “If I could swim across with a rope we could 
tie it to a tree on each side and swing ourselves over on it.” 

“You saw what would happen to you if you tried swimming 


across,” Tarita said impatiently. 

“Kolben,” Nick said. “He will be crossing at the stone crossing four 
miles up?” 

“Undoubtedly,” she answered. 

“Do you think he will leave the stones for us?” Nick asked. The girl 
said nothing, but he knew he had made his point. If the stones could 
be moved, Kolben would destroy the crossing. 

“We go over here,” he said. 

“Impossible,” she said, giving him another impatient look. “We’ll 
have to go back. There is another spot downriver, maybe five miles.” 

“That'll put us back a whole day!” Nick exclaimed. “Not on your 
life. Look, I know something about the piranha. If they have a 
bloodied carcass to attack, every one of them in the area will attack it 
until they’ve stripped it bare. Everything else is safe until they’ve 
stripped the carcass.” 

He turned to Atutu and, with gestures more than words, told the 
little Indian to go back and cut down the tapir from the spring trap. As 
Atutu vanished, Nick turned to Tarita, who stood with arms folded, 
pressing her breasts up still higher, little nipples peeking out from 
over the tops of her folded arms. “Down, boy!” he told himself. He 
saw the stubbornness in the girl’s posture. 

“T can do it,” he said. “While they’re busy stripping the tapir, I’ll 
take one end of the rope, swim across with it and tie it to the other 
side. You’ll hold the other end and tie it to a tree on this side.” 

“Impossible,” she snapped, looking at him with a haughty 
annoyance. “They’ll finish the tapir when you’re halfway across. You'll 
never make the other side. All you’ve done is waste more time sending 
Atutu back for the carcass.” 

Nick gazed across the river, watched a branch pass by and again 
realized how swift the current was in midriver—deceptively swift. He 
gauged its width against the current and tried to estimate how long it 
would take the piranha to strip the tapir. It was a thoroughly 
imponderable set of elements. Then he thought of Kolben getting a full 
day’s march on them in addition to his present lead. 

“Tll make it,” he said grimly, sounding more confident than he felt. 
He noticed that Tarita was glaring at him, her brown eyes a deep, 
angry fire. Atutu appeared, dragging the heavy tapir behind him, 
sinking down to the ground in exhaustion with it. 

“Good boy,” Nick said to the little man. “You big fella.” The native 
smiled between long breaths. Nick handed him one end of the rope. 
Atutu nodded in understanding. 

“Tl take the other end,” Tarita said as Nick started toward the 
water with it. 

“This is my party,” Nick said. “I’m going across.” 


She stood before him, blocking his path, and with a quick, catlike 
movement, snatched the rope from his hand. She started for the water, 
pausing to tuck the sarong up between her legs, deftly making it into a 
kind of tight panty. She had dismissed him, and Nick’s eyes narrowed. 
He recalled the condescending tone she had used about taking the 
rifles, the way she had ignored his call to her the previous night when 
she disappeared into the jungle, the impatient, chiding glance she had 
tossed him when he warned her not to chase the tapir. And now she 
was disregarding him again, being very western again, very 
disdainfully, haughtily western. It was time he straightened out this 
little morsel, he told himself. He didn’t go after her. Instead, he 
grabbed a section of the rope and yanked hard, and saw the end fly 
out of her hand. He gathered in the rope casually as she marched back 
to him, lips grimly set, jaw determined, angry. 

“Give me the rope,” she demanded, her eyes black pits of anger. 

“Like hell,” Nick said, pleasantly smiling at her. 

“You are insisting on doing this,” she said. “I have given my word 
to guide you. I will go across.” 

“You're staying here,” Nick said. “And don’t give me that guide bit. 
You’re only doing this because you want to make a point, because I’m 
not taking your advice. You’re not being a guide, you’re being a fancy, 
European-school snip.” 

Nick watched her eyes blaze. 

“And you’re being a complete idiot,” she snapped back. “I told you 
you couldn’t do something and now yow’re willing to commit suicide 
to try and prove me wrong, all because your masculine ego is hurt.” 

“My masculine ego isn’t hurt, honey,” Nick said. “But your little 
ass sure as hell will be if you don’t cut this out.” 

On the fringe of his vision, he saw Atutu watching, wide-eyed. 
Words were flying too fast for the little Indian to understand, but he 
knew what was going on, nonetheless. Once again Tarita snatched the 
end of the rope, turned her back on Nick and strode toward the river. 
She called something to Atutu and Nick saw him start toward the 
tapir, then hesitate and glance up at Nick. Nick moved after her this 
time, spinning her around at the water’s edge. 

“You’re a product of two worlds, all right,” he said. “And you’ve 
picked up the stubborn perverseness of both of them.” 

He brought his arm across in a short chop, making certain to aim 
the blow downward so nothing would harm those beautiful white 
teeth. The blow caught her on the point of her lovely chin and she 
collapsed instantly. Nick managed to catch her as she crumpled, 
easing her gently to the ground. Something in Atutu’s eyes bordered 
on admiration and enjoyment as Nick went over to him, and together 
they flung the heavy carcass into the river, tossing it as far as they 


could. 

Nick took off his safari jacket and trousers, put the Luger down on 
the ground atop his clothes, and watched as the current began to 
catch the heavy carcass, slowly turning it in the water. Nick tied one 
end of the rope around his waist and Atutu moved slightly behind him 
so he could let it play out. As he watched, Nick saw the water around 
the carcass suddenly come alive and begin to chum. The piranha had 
zeroed in on the carcass. 

He ran, diving headlong from the bank into the river in a long, 
shallow dive. He struck out at once, powerful legs kicking, long arms 
driving, sending his body knifing through the warm water. He cast a 
glance back at the carcass, saw it trembling violently, being moved 
back and forth as a thousand tearing jaws bit into it. The shore 
suddenly looked very far away. 

As he moved out farther into the river he felt the current pull at 
him just below the surface, trying to move him downriver toward the 
crazed piranhas. He kicked out, renewing his efforts, feeling the 
current grow stronger as he neared midstream, robbing him of 
precious time, forcing him to use strength he needed to make it across 
the river. Then he heard Atutu’s yell. 

“Big fella go!” the little man was screaming. “Big fella go!” Nick 
knew what the cry meant and he shot a glance back at the carcass of 
the tapir. In their frenzied snapping and pulling at it, the piranha were 
turning it over in the water, bringing the top, fleshy part into the 
water. He saw that more than half of the animal was now only a 
skeleton of fresh white bone. The piranha were finishing their meal 
rapidly. He’d be dessert soon. Nick felt his leg muscles begin to tire 
and he stretched out to avoid a cramp. That would be his end, now. If 
this were a swimming meet, he knew he’d have set some kind of 
record. 

He was three-quarters of the way there, when suddenly he felt the 
current slacken. It was as though an anchor had been lifted from 
around his legs, and the relief gave him an added burst of strength. He 
knew he would need it as he glanced back to see only water, the 
carcass stripped clean and sunk. Thousands of needle-sharp teeth were 
moving through the water, searching, being attracted by the thrashing 
form in their river. 

He couldn’t see, but he could feel the movement of the water at his 
back, a sudden, swirling movement, a fierce agitation of the water 
caused by the horde of darting, rushing shapes. He felt his feet 
suddenly touch bottom and half stumbled, half ran toward the shore. 
A sharp, almost painless slash cut into the calf of his leg and he leaped 
forward, drawing his legs up under him as he rolled onto the bank. He 
had just time to see the water behind him alive with the dark, hurtling 


shapes. 

He lay there on the bank, his chest heaving, feeling the trickle of 
blood on his leg. It had been close, so close that he felt only luck and 
not his own calculations had saved him. He edged backward as his 
breath returned, and pulled the rope out of the water. Across the river, 
he saw that Atutu had already tied his end of the rope around a thin 
tree and was dancing happily on the riverbank. Tarita had come to 
and her gaze followed Atutu’s arm pointing over to where Nick was 
slowly getting to his feet. Nick secured the rope to a tree trunk with a 
good double-hitch and then waved to Atutu for him and Tarita to start 
crossing. 

Tarita obviously had told the little Indian to go first, and Nick 
watched as he grasped the rope with both hands, swung his legs up 
and over and began to pull himself across. Atutu had slipped on the 
safari jacket, slung both bows over his shoulder, and carried Nicks 
trousers in his teeth. At midriver the rope dipped perilously close to 
the water, but it held. When Atutu dropped to the ground before Nick, 
N3 pressed his small shoulder reassuringly. Tarita was on the rope 
already, swinging herself across. When she reached the other shore 
she dropped to the ground and advanced on Nick. He saw the dark 
fury in her eyes, the blazing beauty of her loveliness. 

“Guess what?” He grinned at her. “I made it. Or weren’t you 
watching?” 

She swung at him, a furious, roundhouse blow he could see coming 
as she wound up. He deflected it easily, catching her wrist in his big 
hand. She was trembling in anger and he thought of pulling her 
against him, soothing that fury with his hands moving over those 
beautiful, twin peaks. If Atutu hadn’t been standing there, he might 
have done so. Instead, he just held her wrist in a tight grip. 

“Temper, temper!” he chided and he grinned inwardly as he 
thought about her being two people. She was indeed angry enough for 
two. “You just hate to be proved wrong,” he said. “A female 
characteristic ... in any world.” 

“Don’t try it again,” she said through clenched teeth. 

“Don’t make me,” Nick countered, dropping her wrist. She glared 
at him as she rubbed her wrist with the other hand. 

“Shall we move on?” she asked, bringing her fire under control, 
turning it into ice. 

“By all means,” Nick smiled. He almost added, Now that we know 
who’s boss. But he decided not to. For one thing, it would only be 
adding insult to injury. For another, he wasn’t completely certain the 
message had been fully accepted yet. 

Tarita set an angry, blistering pace, even though they had come 
onto a matted, densely vined section of jungle that forced them to 


hack out every foot with their short-bladed machetes. They halted 
when daylight began to fade and the jungle came alive again with its 
cacophony of sound. Atutu appeared with a small deer that he 
expertly cut into sections and roasted on a hastily improvised spit. It 
proved to be delicious. 

After clearing up the remains and tossing them into the brush for 
the scavengers of the night, Nick lay down and thought of the human 
scavengers that also roamed the jungle. Crossing the river had perhaps 
put them in the lead, ahead of Kolben. This was important. He knew 
the Chinese in their persistent, self-punishing fashion would catch up, 
and the Russians would somehow plow their way through. As they 
were all zeroing in on one relatively small section, the one who 
reached the area first would be in the best position to find the prize. 

And he also knew that as they neared the area and their paths 
drew closer together, Kolben’s attempts to eliminate his rivals would 
grow more desperate and more plentiful. He obviously believed Nick 
to be his greatest threat, probably because of Tarita’s help. He would 
try again, Nick was certain. The man plainly felt that with Nick out of 
the way he could beat the others to the electronic brain or eliminate 
them at his leisure. Nick half smiled to himself. He was indulging in a 
bit of dangerous thinking, concentrating on Kolben this way. Neither 
the Russians nor the Chinese would hesitate to eliminate the 
competition, he knew. It could be fatal to overlook that. 

He was stretched out, musing idly, when he felt the slender form at 
his side and looked up to see the girl kneeling beside him, unsmiling, 
serious. 

“What you did at the river today was impossible,” she said. “But 
you did it. Yet you should have listened to me. You were lucky. Do 
not try it again. Please listen to me.” 

“Don’t worry, honey,” he said. “I’m not about to give any encores 
on that one.” She was right, he knew. It had been a suicidal thing to 
do. But of course she did not know how many such suicidal things he 
had managed to bring off in his lifetime. 

“T ... ’m sorry I got so angry at you,” she said, quietly. “I... I didn’t 
want to see you killed.” 

The fire had died out, and the blackness had closed in around 
them. Even Nick’s eyes, as close to a falcon’s as a human’s can be, 
could not pierce the inky black night except to see the dark outline of 
her form. She was a lovely, disembodied voice from out of the 
darkness. Damn this place, he cursed inwardly, realizing how much he 
wished there was a moon to bathe those lovely breasts in its soft glow. 

He heard her as she settled down close by and he lay back on the 
ground, staring up into the blackness. A wry smile crossed his face as 
he thought of how often, as he was trying to crawl someplace 


unobserved, he had cursed the light of the moon. He let his mind try 
to imagine her form as she lay within arm’s reach, her full, round 
breasts pointed upward, inviting, seeking, waiting. He turned off his 
imagination before it went too far. 


CHAPTER V 


The ground was shaking and Nick sat bolt upright. Dawn had come 
again, the gray, filtered light of the jungle dawn, but the ground was 
shaking, quivering, and he saw Atutu halfway up the trunk of a spiny 
kapok. Tarita had snapped awake too, and Nick saw fear in her eyes 
as Atutu called to her. 

“We must run,” she said to Nick. “There is a steep rise, a ridge that 
leads to high ground. We must get to it.” 

“Wait a minute,” Nick said. “What are we running from?” 

“Peccaries,” Tarita answered. “Wild boars, they are called in 
Europe and America, only the peccary is worse. And these are the 
white-lipped peccaries, the worst of the worst.” 

Nick drew upon the vast storehouse of miscellaneous knowledge he 
kept filed away in the recesses of his mind. He knew of the animal, of 
course—cousin to the Texas razorback and the European wild boar. 
They were mean customers, tough-skinned, nasty, equipped with 
terrible cheek teeth and long, scimitar-shaped tusks that could rip 
open a foe as a can opener rips open a can. Their bite, he had heard, 
was worse than that of the big jungle cats. From the fear in Atutu’s 
face and in Tarita’s eyes, he saw that they knew better than he the full 
extent of the danger. 

“They move in herds, and this is a huge one,” the girl said. “They 
are already all around us. They spread out and begin to move in. In 
such huge herds, they are impossible to fight. They seem to have some 
way of communicating, and they act together.” She had started to run 
as she spoke, and Nick stayed close behind her. All around them he 
could hear the sounds of short, squat bodies moving through the brush 
and a rooting, pawing, snorting noise. The jungle began to reverberate 
with it. 

He had heard the sound of cattle stampedes, but this had none of 
that terrifying thunder. Instead it had a crunching, grinding 
ominousness to it. The sound of a cattle stampede seemed to tell you 
that if you could get out of the way you’d be safe. This sound seemed 
to tell you there was no way to avoid it, no way to safety. Now he 
could see the shaking of the brush, the quivering of the tall bamboo 
grass. Tarita was racing through the brush, running as fast as her legs 
would carry her. Atutu, Nick saw, was close at their heels. 

“They will tear up this area,” the girl said through spurts of breath. 
“They'll root out and eat everything, plants, fruits, nuts, frogs, snakes, 
rodents, insects— everything they can find. They will plow up the 
land itself, eradicating anything that is edible.” 


Suddenly the girl halted and Nick saw the dark, gray, grizzled 
shapes, two of them sticking ugly snouts out of the brush at one side, 
a third on the other. A fourth joined the third one and they formed a 
gauntlet on both sides of the narrow pathway. 

“The ridge is just ahead,” Tarita half whispered, her breasts 
heaving as she struggled to catch her breath. Nick saw other thick, 
grizzled forms moving, felt them closing in. Suddenly there was an 
ominous, deadly air to the jungle, a feeling of gathering terror. These 
were but a few, he realized. The trees, the brush, the tall grasses were 
alive with them. The one nearest them snorted, pawed the ground and 
lowered his head. A fifth one poked his head out, little pig eyes 
glinting, a growling, rasping guttural noise welling up from his snout. 

“We’ve got to run for it,” Nick said. “Use your machetes. Just 
swipe at them, don’t try to fight with them.” Before he could say 
anything else, a small brown form darted past and raced through the 
gauntlet, leaping, running, a flashing figure that was past the 
peccaries before they could gather themselves. Nick caught a glimpse 
of the little man on ahead, pulling himself up a steep rise on lianas 
and tangled vines. 

“Come on!” Nick shouted to the girl. “Stay with me!” He pushed 
off on his powerful legs, needing only two strides to reach the 
gauntlet. He saw the first of the two peccaries on the left put its head 
down, snort and charge out. Nick brought down the machete in a 
vicious swipe, without breaking stride, and felt the sharp blade cut 
into the beast’s thick grizzled hide. The peccary snarled and squealed 
in pain as blood gushed from its head. 

Another of the wild boars charged, this time from the right, and 
once again Nick brought the machete down in an arc. It was enough 
to make the animal halt, shake its head and back for an instant as 
blood spurted from its snout. Nick stopped as three more of the mean- 
tempered beasts moved out to block their path, the first one showing 
its long yellowed tusks in an angry snarl. All three were clapping their 
jaws together in a snapping sound, their traditional warning of angry 
attack. The two bloodied peccaries were closing in from the rear, Nick 
saw in a quick backward glance. 

“Get ready,” he said to Tarita. “We'll have to try to hack our way 
through them.” 

He had no sooner spoken than he saw the first of the trio blocking 
their path crumple to the ground, face first. Only when it fell forward 
did Nick see the arrow imbedded in its neck. The second beast half 
swung around in pain and Nick saw the arrow in its flank. Now other 
arrows were seen flying into the peccaries and up ahead Nick could 
see Atutu, letting fly shafts in clusters. The peccaries fell back and 
Nick pulled Tarita with him in a frantic run, knowing it would be only 


moments before the wild boars gathered themselves for an 
overwhelming charge. 

But the hail of arrows had been enough to disrupt the beasts, 
enough to give Nick and Tarita the few seconds they needed to reach 
the steep rise. Nick clambered up the lianas and imbedded roots with 
one hand, pulling Tarita along with him, slipping and sliding in his 
haste yet managing to keep on. The rise was steep and Atutu 
scrambled up ahead of them, reaching down to hold out a helping 
hand as they neared the top of the narrow ledge. Below, the jungle 
resounded with angry snarls and snorts. 

As they reached the top of the rise, they fell forward and lay 
quietly, gasping for breath. Finally Nick rose and peered down below 
at the dark shapes crashing and rooting their way through the jungle, 
the sounds of their snorting, snarling, tearing and pawing blending 
into a kind of muted thunder. 

Tarita was sitting up. Her breasts were smeared with mud and dirt, 
bits of wet leaves and grass, but they were still gorgeous, Nick told 
himself. Behind her, the ridge led upward through thick trees and 
vines and Nick realized they had reached only the lower ledge of the 
high ground. 

“How long will we be up here?” he asked. 

“Half a day at least,” Tarita answered. 

Nick groaned. “We’ll lose all the time we gained crossing the 
river,” he said. Tarita gazed solemnly at him and shrugged in 
helplessness. 

“They will grow fiercer as they root up the area,” she said. “We 
must stay here till they move on. It could take the entire day. Only 
time will tell.” 

Atutu had taken up a squatting position at the edge of the ridge, 
peering down at the jungle floor below. 

“Me look see, good fella,” he said, his way of telling Nick he would 
keep watch till all was clear. Nick patted the little man’s shoulder. The 
small Indian was much more of a man than many three times his size, 
Nick had already concluded. 

He lay back and stretched out on the ridge, wishing he could shut 
out the angry, destructive sounds coming from below. He glanced up 
to see Tarita starting to walk up a small pathway leading higher into 
the denseness of the ridge. She paused and looked back at him, her 
eyes deep, burning. Then she disappeared into the foliage. Nick lay 
quietly, trying to define the meaning behind those smoldering eyes. 

When the girl did not return in fifteen minutes, he got to his feet 
and went into the deep foliage where she had gone. He found a steep, 
narrow, leaf-brushed pathway, winding, growing steeper with each 
step. The damned perspiration was beginning to soak his body with its 


clammy, sticky coating. 

The jungle hid what lay just ahead and Nick found himself looking 
up unexpectedly at a high series of flat stones, ascending steplike, over 
which a waterfall gently bounced and showered its way to the ground. 
His eyes followed the column of cool, refreshing water as it moved 
down its natural staircase. Then he saw Tarita, seated on a broad flat 
stone under the waterfall’s gentle shower. 

She turned as he approached, and stood up, before he could see 
the sarong tossed on the ground, proudly turning her gorgeous naked 
body to him, reveling in its beauty. Her eyes burned into his, their 
message unmistakable now. She was radiantly beautiful, her body 
glistening, shimmering. Nick, as he slowly walked toward her, let his 
eyes drink in her smooth, flat belly, curving gently to the small rise 
just below, her hips, wide and completely female. Her legs were 
magnificent, tapering slowly, long and curved, the water forming little 
iridescent beads on her thighs. 

Nick halted before her, looking up at her as she stood silently on 
the rock, the waterfall forming a liquid cocoon around her figure. 
Without taking his eyes off her, he removed the safari jacket, 
unstrapped Hugo’s pencil-thin blade and its sheath from his arm, 
kicked off his trousers. He saw Tarita’s breasts rise in a long, deep 
breath and she held out one hand. He reached out, took it, stepped up 
onto the rock and entered the wet intimacy of the waterfall. 

The gentle shower was a refreshingly exciting touch, and he 
watched, strangely spellbound by a trickle of water running down 
between the girl’s lovely breasts. He took one hand and placed it 
beneath her breast, feeling the smooth, silken skin, now made even 
smoother by the waterfall. He saw her raise her lips and her tongue 
flick out, beckoning, crying, seeking. His mouth pressed onto hers, 
unable to resist her pleading tongue, and he knew there could be no 
more rest for either of them until they had each other. 

Tarita cried, a small, sensuous cry of pleasure, and pressed her 
breasts into his chest, her leg half encircling his own. He felt her slide 
from his arms, slowly dropping down to her knees, her face pressed 
against his body, arms encircling him as she moved down. Her lips 
moving against his chest, his stomach, down against the flat of his 
belly and still down, caressing, nibbling, sent soaring waves of desire 
through him. 

“Here,” she breathed huskily, sliding down still further, letting her 
arms move down his back, over his firm buttocks, down the oaklike 
legs. She fell back onto the rock at his feet, the waterfall splashing 
onto her body, her breasts upturned, waiting for his touch. He 
dropped to his knees beside her and once again her mouth opened in a 
small round circle, opened and closed, opened and closed, hungering 


for him. 

He pressed his lips on hers again, felt her mouth open wide, 
welcoming his tongue, answering with her own, a smooth, caressing 
dance of desire. Nick let his fingers move over the high, tawny peaks, 
let his thumb trace a circle around the small flat nipples until they 
stood up erect, proud, desiring. He moved his head down, from breast 
to breast, as Tarita clutched him to her, small moans rising from her 
very inner being. Her legs drew up in a kind of ecstatic spasm as he 
sucked on her breast. And the water flowed down over them, small 
drops running into his mouth from the roundness of her breasts. 

He let his lips move down her body, caressing the sleek, wet belly, 
moving down further as she opened her thighs and pressed his head 
down into her. And the water flowed down over them. He moved up 
to find her hungry, eager mouth again, but she tore her head away 
and fell upon him, pushing him back onto the cool wetness of the rock 
as she explored his body with her lips, pausing to rub her breasts 
against his chest, to lay her face against his legs and cry out in 
pleasure. As she crept up his body again, he reached out and took her 
breasts in his hands and Tarita fell back alongside him, her legs now 
lifted upward, opening and closing, her body arching backward. “Oh, 
God,” she moaned, clutching him to her, pulling him over onto her. 
“Please, please, now ... oh, now, now.” He moved over onto her, 
slowly, taking her hand to guide him, and she half screamed in 
ecstasy. He held himself just against her, at the door of the temple, 
while she moaned in the rapture of anticipation. And the water flowed 
down over them. 

His touch now sent spasms through her body and as he moved, 
ever so slowly, tantalizingly, his body joining hers, she gasped aloud. 
Her slender, tawny legs came together to encircle him and she began 
to move, rhythmically, each thrust accompanied by a half cry, half 
moan of rapture. He felt her strength. He felt her power. He felt her 
hunger. And the water flowed down over them. He was in a private 
world, a self-contained world where all that mattered was this 
beautiful creature beneath him and the taste of her mouth on his, the 
feel of her luscious body, the Paphian goal within reach. 

She cried out, calling his name, imploring, loving, sending her 
magnificent, wide hips arching, and then her body began to quiver, a 
delicious, sensuous quiver. Now it was Nick’s turn to call her name. 
Finally, with a scream of frenzied rapture, a cry of pure, sheer ecstasy, 
a paean of primitive pleasure, Tarita reached her moment of moments. 
She fell back and Nick lay half atop her in delicious exhaustion, his 
head against the soft, sweet roundness of her breast. Somewhere a 
macaw cried out, a squirrel scurried through the trees and the water 
flowed down over them. 


Nick lay back, flat upon the rock, and felt Tarita’s hands moving 
down his body, gentle, soft, caressing him. Her touch was a message 
of its own, telling him how very much pleasure she received from 
giving pleasure. He lay quietly, enjoying the caresses of this radiant 
creature, letting his own hand move up and down the smooth wetness 
of her back. The waterfall tingled now on his skin and he felt himself 
stirring again, desire flaming up in him as though they had not yet 
touched each other. He reached for her, but she swung over and got to 
her feet, pulling him up with her. 

“This way, now,” she said skipping from the rock onto mossy grass, 
holding his hand, leading him after her. She stepped into a small 
opening between the trees and fell forward upon a bed of soft, 
cloverlike leaves, pulling Nick after her. It was a dark and cool bower 
and the cloverlike leaves were thick, growing over a soft bed of moss. 
Tarita took him in her arms again, her body electric, almost instantly 
dry, and now she was devouring, frantically eager. He caught her up 
in his arms, pressed her back and began to make love to her again as 
she murmured and moaned. 

“Yes, yes, oh, my darling, yes,” she repeated in his ear while her 
hands did magical things to him. He matched her hunger again and 
found that he, too, could cry out in ecstasy as she explored primeval 
paths of pleasure. Finally, the jungle echoed once more to her half 
scream, half moan of priapic delight, and Nick fell to her side, his lips 
resting lightly against the soft tip of her breast. Suddenly the sweet 
morsel moved away and he saw her get to her feet, a naked jungle 
nymph scampering from the bower, a fleeting moment of natural, 
unsullied beauty. He followed her lithe, tawny form to see her once 
again under the waterfall, arms held high above her head, letting the 
water splash off her upturned palms. 

Her breasts stretched up and out, beckoning again to him, and he 
stepped under the water and took her in his arms. They clung to each 
other, naked in the cool, refreshing, rejuvenating shower. Finally she 
moved away, took his hand and sat down on an adjoining rock at the 
edge of the falls. Only the soft spray now reached out to cool them. As 
Nick sat down, leaning back against a boulder, Tarita slid into his 
arms, cupping his hands under her breasts. She leaned her head back 
against his shoulder. 

“Tt was more wonderful than I’d imagined it could ever be, Nick,” 
she said softly. “It will never be the same with anyone else.” 

He was inclined to agree with her, for his own reasons. She had 
made love with a passion that was at once primitive and natural, a 
complete, uninhibited outpouring of pure and naked desire. And she 
sat in his arms now, eager to have his eyes admire her loveliness. Yet 
despite it all, she was not just a simple child of the jungle but a warm, 


wise, sophisticated girl, a once-in-a-lifetime combination. Yes, he 
agreed silently, it would not be the same with anyone else. There was 
no one like her, no one to bring that strange and rare combination of 
passions. 

“Do you like my jungle, Nick?” she asked him. “I wanted to show 
you it could be beautiful.” 

“You showed me,” he said. “Your jungle is both beautiful and 
deadly. But then, so is your other world.” 

“Not so beautiful and not so deadly,” she said, a touch of sadness 
in her voice. He found himself agreeing with her again. “Speaking of 
things deadly,” he said, “I’m surprised at one thing so far. We haven’t 
even glimpsed a jaguar.” 

“El tigre!” she said, using the South American’s colloquial term for 
the great spotted jungle cat. “The Indians have an old and wise saying 
about el tigre. They say you will see the jaguar when the jaguar wants 
you to see him, and then you are usually sorry.” 

Nick laughed with her and reluctantly watched as she moved out 
of his arms. Deftly wrapping the sarong around her waist, she watched 
as he got into his clothes. Time had seemed to stop for them, except 
that it hadn’t and the morning had long gone. They returned down the 
steep pathway to where Atutu still squatted, waiting. To Tarita’s 
question he told them that the herd of peccaries had just begun to 
leave, moving, however, in the same direction they wanted to go. 
Tarita bit her lip. 

“We'll have to cut back and go up alongside the river bank,” she 
said. “It’s not far from here because the river curves and we can easily 
pick it up.” 

“We’ve lost more than half a day,” Nick commented angrily. 
“Damn! We had a chance to steal a march on Kolben.” 

He consoled himself with the thought that they were no farther 
behind. As the trio clambered from the ridge and started out once 
again, he had a glimpse of the jungle area devastated by the herd of 
wild boars and he saw they had indeed done a thorough job. The 
ground was rooted up as though a horde of bulldozers had been at 
work and the smell of death and destruction hung in the air. He was 
glad they were not attempting to make their way through it but 
cutting off to the side. 

As he followed Tarita’s gracefully moving form his mind went back 
to the hours of the morning, and he knew one thing. Before he left this 
damned jungle he had to make love to her again. From the small, 
quick glances of her wet-brown eyes, he knew she wanted him again 
with equal fervor and he realized that she, too, was anxious to make 
the very most of this land, to let the wild primitiveness of the jungle 
lead her, carry her along with it. 


”? 


When she returned to that other world of hers she would be 
different, he knew. She might make love, but it would be different. He 
found himself speculating on how enjoyable it might be to explore the 
difference. 

The river came up with the usual suddenness of the jungle. One 
minute they were in a wall of green leaves, the next they were on a 
riverbank. Tarita led the way upriver, skirting the trees that dipped to 
the very edge of the water, cutting back when it was impassable along 
the bank. They had gone a good distance when the girl halted, at the 
edge of a curve, holding one finger to her lips. Nick crouched down 
beside her and peered carefully around the curve to see the three 
canoes pulled up onto the shore. 

“The Russians,” he whispered, watching the men start to unload 
what apparently was bedding and food from the canoes. A small, 
cavelike series of stone openings lined the bank at the place they had 
moored. 

“They look man-made,” Nick said to Tarita. She shrugged. “Very 
possibly,” she said. “Indians have lived in these jungles for a thousand 
years or more. We can go around back of them,” she added, indicating 
the Russians. They were just about to start when Nick saw one of the 
Russians toss a heavy bundle of sleeping bags out of the canoe and 
into the tall grass around the base of a tree. Instantly the air was alive 
with an angry, fearful buzzing and Nick saw a cloud of insects emerge 
from the tree trunk. 

“Wasps!” Tarita exclaimed, her hand pressing into Nick’s arm. 
“The giant spider wasps.” 

“Look at the size of those things!” Nick gasped as he watched them 
emerge. With wingspreads of four to six inches, the wasps were more 
like miniature jet fighters than insects. Blood-red wings over a blue- 
black body, the wasps descended in fury on the Russians, instantly 
transforming the scene into one of furious, frantic action. The fury of a 
band of ordinary wasps can be frightening, Nick knew, and these 
monsters, with poison-laden hypodermic needle stingers half an inch 
long, were killers. 

The six Russians tried to run, but running was impossible. They 
tried to fight, but the huge insects, in true wasp fashion, came in from 
every angle. Nick saw the head of the group, Yasnovich, desperately 
flailing at the monstrous attackers, only to fall to the ground, rolling 
and writhing in pain as hordes of the wasps attacked him again and 
again and again. 

The natives, Tarita had said, shuddering, called the huge wasps 
tarantula hawks, partially because they hunted the deadly tarantula 
and partially because of their size. Nick had seen what an attack of 
ordinary wasps could do to a person—making their faces swell out of 


all recognition, bringing terrible pain and sometimes death. Here, 
death was a certainty. The venom injected by even two or three jabs 
of those wicked stingers would be tremendous, he knew. The Russians 
were screaming, still trying to roll themselves into small shapes on the 
ground, but the giant attackers were relentless. Nick saw one Russian, 
his head already swollen to a formless, potatolike mass, race into the 
river, a swarm of the giant wasps still plunging their stingers into him. 
He never reappeared. 

“Damnit!” Nick swore, leaping to his feet. “I must be getting soft.” 
He ran forward as Tarita screamed at him to return. From his pocket 
he yanked out two of the firecrackerlike objects Stewart had given 
him, pulled off their self-activating fuses and tossed them into the 
midst of the swarming, diving wasps. He hit the ground as they went 
off in a hissing sizzle, watching, waiting, ready to run for it if the 
damned things didn’t affect the creatures. But as he watched he saw 
the swarm suddenly begin to mill around in midair, flying into each 
other, swooping up in erratic zigzag flight. In ten seconds they were 
winging off in all directions, abandoning their attack and the area in 
frenzied haste, deserting the tight formation flight that is a hallmark 
of the wasp. “I’ll be damned,” Nick said, watching them disappear and 
scatter into the jungle. 

The Russians were lying still, moaning softly. As Nick ran to them, 
he found Atutu and Tarita by his side. He had the first-aid kit open 
already, and he handed Tarita one of the hypodermic needles and a 
vial of the antisnakebite injection. 

“Do you know how to use one of these?” he asked, holding up the 
vial and the hypodermic. Tarita nodded. “Then hop to it,” Nick said. 
“Every minute counts.” 

He was beside Yasnovich, who was barely recognizable, his eyes 
swollen shut, his face and arms and chest a mass of still-rising welts. It 
was nearly impossible to find a vein but Nick finally did so, near the 
man’s wrist. He worked quickly, smoothly, moving from man to man. 
Tarita, hesitant, less sure of herself, was only on her second Russian 
when Nick appeared at her side and finished the injection for her. The 
Russians had stopped moaning now and were having trouble 
breathing. With Atutu Nick pulled them out of the sun and into the 
small cavelike openings. 

A few of the wasps had been killed by their victims, and Nick 
picked one up, looked at its brilliant red wings partially covering the 
vicious stinger. Dead, it was still a frighteningly awesome creature. He 
tossed it into the river with a grimace and found Tarita beside him, 
looking up at him. 

“You are not getting soft,” she said and he grinned, recalling his 
words as he went to the aid of the Russians. She was right, of course. 


He knew it. He had watched many men die, Some with sorrow, some 
with pleasure. He had seen them cut down by ambushes he had set up 
himself, and by their own errors. But always, death had come by 
man’s battle against man. 

Nature, when it took part, had merely been an extension of man’s 
cruelty against man. But here, watching these giant insects in their 
relentless attack, it was as though mankind itself were beset by a 
terrible foe. He had felt the need as a human to come to the aid of 
other humans. He half laughed to himself as he wondered if someday 
that might be the one thing that would unite mankind—the need to 
stand as human beings against some terrible scourge. He looked down, 
saw the girl studying him, and grinned at her, ran his hand through 
her hair. 

“T never did like bugs,” he said. “And there are too many of them 
in this goddamned jungle!” 

He got up and went back to the stone huts to take another look at 
the Russians. They were all still breathing with great difficulty. The 
antivenom fluids were the latest and most powerful, he knew, natural 
antitoxins fortified with man’s scientific knowledge. If they were going 
to work, he’d know soon enough. Of course they couldn’t just push on 
and leave the Russians. That was the trouble with this good Samaritan 
business—too much follow-up. He went back to Tarita to find she had 
been nosing through the Russians’ packs and had come up with some 
canned chicken and canned tuna. Atutu watched in fascination as she 
uncovered a can opener and produced food out of these odd objects. 
But his face broke out in a wide happy smile as he tasted the result. 

“Another convert to civilization,” Nick said to Tarita, and watched 
the slow sly smile steal across her lovely lips. Night was starting to 
lower its curtain of black velvet, and they decided to stay by the 
riverbank and their helpless charges. Before the blackness descended, 
Nick took another look at the men. He was encouraged to find they 
still lived and, though their breathing was still labored and shallow, it 
seemed a little less uneven. Their swollen heads and limbs had 
changed little, though, and he went back to Tarita still wondering if 
they would pull through. 

When the darkness wrapped them in its blanket, he found a soft, 
slender form at his side and he lifted one long, powerful arm into the 
air. She slipped under it and was asleep in what seemed like seconds, 
her head nuzzled against his shoulder, the tender peaks of her breasts 
pressing softly into his chest. She was still there when the morning 
light, brighter than usual because of the unobstructed area by the 
river, woke him. 

Atutu was squatting nearby, pointing to the stone caves, and Nick 
hurried to them at once. He found Colonel Yasnovich half up on one 


elbow, his face still gargoylelike in appearance, but his eyes open 
enough to peer through. The others still slept, though one was stirring, 
trying to orient himself. He noticed that their swollen arms and faces 
had gone down a little, and he knew they would live. He spoke to 
Yasnovich, quickly recounting what he had done. The man sat up 
painfully, but Nick could see the gratitude between the slits of his 
swollen eyes. 

“Spasibo, Carter,” he murmured through puffed lips. “Thank you 
for us all.” 

“Tf I know anything about this kind of thing, the swelling will go 
down quickly now,” Nick said. “The system absorbs what’s left very 
rapidly. You'll be all right.” 

He left the Russian and returned to Tarita. “I only go so far with 
the help-your-fellowman bit,” he said, speaking quietly to the girl. 
“We’re going north, I take it, following the river, right?” She nodded. 

“Wouldn’t we make better time by canoe?” he said. “Or are the 
rivers still running too strong?” 

“No, from here we could do well by canoe,” she said. 

“Then let’s get this stuff out of them and take the first one,” Nick 
said. “We'll put a hole in the other two.” 

Working rapidly, they tossed the equipment and food supplies onto 
the bank. While Atutu punctured the two canoes beyond repair, Nick 
found the rifles the Russians had brought. He had Atutu climb a tall 
tree and hang the rifles from a high branch. 

“T don’t want to leave them without means to protect themselves,” 
Nick said. “But it’ll take them fifteen minutes to get down the rifles 
and we'll be gone by then.” 

They were getting into the canoe when Yasnovich appeared at the 
entranceway of the cavelike huts, walking a little unsteadily. His 
voice, as he called out, was uneven and muffled through distorted lips. 

“Carter,” he called. “What are you doing?” Nick grinned. The 
Russian’s eyes were open wide enough for him to see the wrecked 
canoes, the rifles swinging from the high tree branch. “Stop, Carter!” 
Yasnovich called. 

“Tt’s all in the game,” Nick called back as they pushed off. “Think 
of it as losing your knights, Colonel.” He gestured to the stone huts. 
“You still have your castles.” 

Tarita, plainly not a chess player, was frowning. 

“The colonel will understand.” Nick grinned at her. “You can’t win 
every chess game.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Nick and Atutu paddled, with Nick taking the bow position. Tarita 
had taken a long, rubbery vine, sharpened one end and put a fat 
earthworm on it. In what Nick guessed to be trolling, Amazon-style, 
she nonetheless managed to come up with a nice, big, orange-backed 
fish—an Amazon form of river trout, she said. They made good time, 
steering around a number of almost totally submerged, knobby logs. 
Nick was taken aback the first time one of the logs opened a large, 
gaping mouth to reveal two rows of gleaming teeth. The river, he 
suddenly came to realize, was alive with alligators, sluggishly resting 
in the water, only the very tops of their snouts showing, their raised 
eye sockets adding to their natural camouflage as knobby logs. Nick 
was happy to steer carefully around them. 

They halted before it grew dark and Atutu made a fire not far from 
the riverbank. Nick had shown him how to use the little butane 
lighter, which was still working perfectly. When it ran out, Nick had a 
pocketful of matches in special waterproof cases. While Atutu cooked 
the fish, Nick scouted around, Tarita following along. It was perhaps a 
hundred yards or so on that he spotted the glistening, crinkled shape 
of a cellophane bag, partially jutting out from under a bush. He knelt 
down and pulled it out further to find there were two. Chinese 
characters ran down the front of the bags and Nick opened one to sniff 
inside it. 

“Rice bags,” he muttered. “Well, we know the Chinese have passed 
this way already.” He stood up, lips grim. “I’m surprised,” he said, 
unable to keep the anger out of his voice. “How did they make it this 
far this fast without knowledge of the jungle and without a guide? I’d 
think they would be either far behind us or hopelessly lost.” 

“They might have picked up Kolben’s trail,” Tarita suggested. Nick 
looked at her, his mind racing. It made sense, but something else 
made more sense. “Damn!” he exclaimed aloud. 

“What is it, Nick?” The girl frowned. 

“They did more than pick up a trail,” he said. “They didn’t wait for 
nightfall in Serra do Navio, either. We made an assumption and I 
should have known better. They waited to follow us, sticking close to 
our trail. They no doubt wound up tailing the Russians, Kolben and 
us, picking and choosing as our trails crossed. By now they feel they 
can strike out on their own as we must be getting pretty close to pay 
dirt.” 

“Yes,” Tarita said. “The area you have marked as the region of the 
drop is just across the Kanahari territory ahead of us.” 


“The Kanahari are an Indian tribe, I take it.” 

“Headhunters,” Tarita said, and then she smiled. “At least they 
used to be. They have grown more peaceful in recent years and 
stopped the practice of headhunting.” 

“Got any guarantees of that?” 

“Only word from the surrounding peoples, who have been allowed 
to live more peacefully. Of course, the Kanahari could always be 
aroused, I’m sure.” 

They had returned to where Atutu was using his machete to bone 
the large trout as deftly, Nick noted, as the maitre d’hotel of any fancy 
restaurant. Nick’s mind was on the evidence they’d found. The 
Chinese were not far ahead and the Russians were no problem now. 
The drop area, relatively small, lay just beyond and the scavengers 
were gathering. He had hoped he could get there first, find the 
precious device and make off with it without further risk to Tarita and 
the little Indian. Maybe they could still find a way to do that, he 
hoped. 

By the time they finished the fish and the little fire had died away, 
inky blackness had blanketed them once again. He could see Tarita’s 
form curling up on the far side of the little bower and Atutu’s not far 
from her. He stretched out, still angry at himself for having 
underestimated the craftiness of the Chinese Reds. His body welcomed 
sleep and rest, and he quickly fell into a deep slumber, already 
accustomed to the sounds of the jungle night. 

The daylight had not filtered down yet and blackness was still 
upon them when he heard his name called out. 

“American,” the voice said. “You ... the one called Carter.” Nick 
sat up instantly but the voice spoke again, quickly, coming from out of 
the blackness. 

“Stay where you are,” the voice said. “I have a gun to the girl’s 
head.” Nick recognized Kolben’s voice. 

“He is telling the truth, Nick.” It was Tarita’s voice. “The gun 
barrel is against my head.” 

“Don’t move,” the voice from the blackness warned. “It will be 
light in ten minutes. Then you will toss your machetes, you and the 
little man, and any guns you have, into the center. One wrong move 
and she is dead.” 

Nick stayed absolutely silent. In the blackness, moving with 
agonizing slowness, he pulled the Luger from its holster. He laid it on 
the ground behind him, stretching his arm back as far as he dared, 
inching it under the grass. He was sitting up straight when the light 
began to filter down. He saw the scene materialize like a stage setting 
where the lights slowly come up to illumine it. Kolben was behind 
Tarita, the gun barrel pressed tightly against the girl’s head, exactly as 


he had said. The big-nosed man was holding another gun trained on 
Atu-tu, while the two Amapo Indians stood by, silent statues. At 
Kolben’s bidding, Nick and Atutu tossed their machetes out. The big 
man had already taken Tarita’s. 

While Nick watched helplessly, the two Indians came forward to 
smash their bows. 

“Your gun, Carter,” Kolben said. Nick gestured to the empty 
holster. “I lost it quite a ways back,” he said. 

Kolben spoke to the Indians and one immediately searched Nick. 
Satisfied that he was unarmed, Kolben had the two Indians hold Tarita 
while he came forward to look at the waterproof packet with the 
Recovery System equipment and the tiny transmitter. Snapping it 
open, he peered in to see what appeared to be a coil of thin cable on 
some cloth. Satisfied it contained nothing in the way of weapons, he 
stepped back. 

“No doubt some special equipment your superiors have given you 
to use when you find the electronic brain,” he commented with 
accuracy. “As you will not find it, you can keep that paraphernalia as 
a consolation.” 

He laughed, throwing back his head in a short, harsh, startling 
burst of sound. Nick’s eyes took in the man standing within range, 
thick-waisted, with treelike arms. One punch wouldn’t take him out 
and anything more would mean death for Tarita and Atutu. He 
decided against trying anything yet. Kolben turned, told the Indians to 
take charge of Atutu and the big-nosed man to cover Nick with the 
other revolver, a snub-nosed .38 which was quickly poked into his 
ribs. 

Kolben went over to Tarita, put his big hands over her breasts and 
laughed. The laughter turned into a howl of pain as Tarita sunk her 
teeth into his arm and flailed at his face with her nails, scratching 
deeply. The big man tore himself away and with the back of his hand 
struck out in a wild defensive swing. It caught the girl alongside the 
forehead and Nick saw her fall to one knee. He started, involuntarily, 
and felt the revolver press into his ribs, heard the hammer pulled 
back. 

Kolben swung again, an open-palmed blow but carrying his 
strength and weight with it. It sent Tarita sprawling on her back on 
the ground, her breasts bouncing high as she hit the dirt hard. Kolben 
leaped onto her with a roar and Nick saw her curl herself up tightly, 
saw the long lovely legs try to gather themselves up. Suddenly he 
heard Kolben let out a roar of pain and fall to the side, clutching his 
groin, holding himself, his face contorted in pain. 

One of the Amapos had raced over to prevent Tarita from fleeing, 
pinning her arms behind her back. Kolben sat doubled over for a spell 


and then, his breath still laboring with pain, got to his feet. As the 
Indian held the girl pinned, the big man walked over to her, still in 
pain, one hand still clutching his groin. He slapped the girl across the 
face. 

“T would have just killed you,” he said casting a look at Nick and 
Atutu, his piercing little eyes now lighted with the flame of hatred. 
“Now Ill let the jungle do it.” 

He spoke to the Indians and Nick felt himself shoved forward 
through the jungle. The big-nosed man kept the revolver tight against 
his backbone as they were marched inland. One Indian held Tarita 
pinned tightly; the other watched Atutu closely. Kolben’s darting little 
eyes watched them all as he walked in the rear, gun in hand. Finally 
they emerged into a clearing with a fair-sized waterhole taking up 
most of the center of it. A tucotuco ran from the waterhole as they 
appeared. 

Kolben commanded Atutu to lie face down on the ground, threw 
Tarita down beside him and let Nick stay in the custody of the big- 
nosed man. He spoke to the Amapos and, using their machetes, they 
disappeared into the jungle to return with three stakes, sharpening 
them at one end. With a flat rock they laboriously but efficiently 
pounded the three stakes into the ground. Following Kolben’s orders, 
they placed the stakes about twenty-five feet apart, back about fifteen 
feet from the edge of the waterhole. Nick watched in growing 
mystification. 

Kolben gestured to the big-nosed man, who prodded Nick toward 
the stake. With vines as tough as any rope, Nick’s hands were tied 
together behind his back at the wrists. Then braided vines about 
twenty feet long were threaded through the wrist bonds and securely 
wrapped around the stake, so that Nick found himself tied to a 
twenty-foot-long tether. His feet were left free. He watched, frowning, 
as the same thing was done to Tanta and Atutu, until all three of them 
were tethered on the long vines to the stakes. 

Kolben walked over to Tarita and fondled her lovely breasts as she 
stared straight ahead, looking past him, her face revealing nothing. 
Kolben laughed, a harsh, cruel laugh. 

“Tf I had time,” he said, “if I had time I’d give it to you over and 
over until you were begging me to stop. But when I come back again 
this way I'll have the time and the money to buy any of you.” 

He checked the girl’s wrist bonds again, stepped back and slapped 
her so hard she fell to the ground to lie there, only a soft sob of pain 
escaping her lips. He went over to Nick, his face contorted with 
vicious rage. 

“T hope she will be the first, American,” he said. “I want you to 
watch it, to see it happen to her.” He stepped back and signaled to his 


crew, and they moved quickly into the foliage. Nick stood quietly, 
listening to them recede through the brush. Tarita had risen, her eyes 
wide, tears staining her cheeks. She walked to the end of her tether 
and Nick went to the end of his. Some six feet separated them. 

“Frankly, I don’t get this bit at all,” Nick said. “It may take me a 
while but I’ll get free of this damned tether.” 

“You won’t have the time, Nick,” Tarita said, her voice flat, 
resigned. “Kolben knew exactly what he was doing. That’s why he 
chose this spot by the waterhole. You will see the jaguar soon, Nick ... 
and you will be sorry.” 

Of course! Nick swore to himself. The waterhole, the one place the 
great cats were certain to visit. It made sense now—at least that part 
of it did. 

“Then why the hell didn’t he just tie us to a tree?” Nick said 
angrily. “What’s all this fuss with these long tethers? I don’t get it.” 

“He is using a saying known by all jungle people,” Tarita said. “It 
is said that no one can face the jaguar and not run and once you run 
he will bring you down. You see, the jaguar wants to bring down his 
prey. That is as much fun for him as the kill itself. If we were tied to a 
tree, unable to run, we might stay still enough to be passed up.” 

“But this way,” Nick said, “we’ll run, according to Kolben and your 
old saying.” His eyes narrowed in thought. “What if we cross them 
both up?” he said. “What if we stay still?” 

In Tarita’s eyes he saw sympathetic sadness only. “You have not 
seen the jaguar stalk,” she said. “No one is strong enough to stare at 
him and stay still. Unless you are tied up completely or dead, you will 
run. This Kolben knows. He has set us up so that we will contribute to 
our own deaths.” 

Neat. Nick swore under his breath. He watched the girl turn aside, 
resignation in her eyes. Nick tore at his wrist bonds, tore at the tether, 
digging his feet into the ground for traction, his massive shoulder 
muscles bulging and straining. But the braided vines were unyielding. 
He tried kicking at the stake driven deeply into the ground but he saw 
that with each kick, more surface soil fell in around the edges of the 
stake, fastening it in even tighter. He tried loosening his wrist bonds, 
straining until he felt the trickle of blood on his wrists. He stopped at 
once, knowing that the smell of blood would hasten unwelcome 
visitors. 

He was certain that, given time, he’d figure some way for them to 
get loose. Meanwhile and first, they had to stay alive, to prepare for 
the jaguar. He looked at Atutu and Tarita. They were both defeated, 
resigned. Maybe they knew better than he what was bound to happen. 
But didn’t fools walk where angels feared to tread? He had to try. He 
drew upon the primary principle of Yoga he had learned long ago, 


suspending physical senses through complete relaxation. Naturally, he 
couldn’t make yogis out of these two in a matter of hours, but perhaps 
he could do enough to get them through the ordeal he knew would 
surely come. 

“Tarita, listen to me,” he said crisply, his voice commanding. The 
girl’s wide eyes turned on him. “We’ve got to try, do you understand? 
I'll find us some way out of this if we can get by the jaguar’s visit. 
Meanwhile, I think I can help you both. We’ve got to practice staying 
completely still. The jaguar probably won’t come till afternoon. If we 
can do it for three hours we might pull out of this. It’s our one chance, 
Tarita. Will you try it... for me?” 

Tarita shrugged, defeat still in her eyes, but she nodded assent. She 
spoke to Atutu, explaining what Nick had said, and the little man also 
nodded in agreement. 

“Both of you do just what I do,” Nick said, walking to the stake, 
sitting down before it and leaning his broad back against it. Keeping 
his eyes open, he began to talk slowly to Tarita and she repeated his 
words to Atutu. 

“This is not to make you fall asleep,” he said. “This is to keep you 
awake but calm inside yourself, completely relaxed inside and outside. 
Breathe deeply ... slowly ... again and again. You are not going to 
move ... you are not going to move ... breathe deeply ... relax ... let 
your body go.” 

Nick kept up the slow, steady instructions, watching as both Tarita 
and Atutu began to relax, seeing then-bodies grow less tense. Soon he 
stopped talking and let them just sit half awake, in half-suspended 
animation. He concentrated on his own body now, as, with eyes half 
closed, he watched a steady parade of jungle life come down to the 
waterhole. 

Two small brockets appeared first, small reddish-brown deer, 
hesitant, ever alert for instant flight. They drank thirstily and then 
bounded off into the protection of the jungle foliage. A tapir appeared, 
stiff-legged, immersing his long snout in the water. Then a capybara, 
the world’s largest rodent, gray and weighing nearly two hundred 
pounds, four feet wide at the shoulders. Rabbits, small jungle 
creatures and a big nine-banded armadillo made their way to the 
waterhole. Tarita and Atutu had managed to remain motionless, he 
saw with satisfaction. He began to really hope for the first time. It was 
a hope that froze and turned to instant apprehension at the sound—a 
half hiss, half growl—a spine-chilling, frightening sound. 

He saw the girl’s arms stiffen immediately, saw her eyes grow wide 
with fear. Damnit, relax! He swore to himself, speaking to her without 
sound. In the strange ways of communication, she shifted her eyes to 
his. He sent unspoken words of courage and reassurance to her 


through his eyes and saw her body relax, saw her visible effort to get 
hold of herself. 

Nick heard the growl again, louder this time, coming from right 
behind him. Without turning, he saw the great spotted jungle cat pass 
by him, moving on soft, padded feet, moving with ease and casual 
grace, nearly four hundred pounds of strength, speed and unbridled 
viciousness. The jaguar was known as a killer to rival any killer 
anywhere. Unlike most of the other jungle cats, the jaguar was known 
to stalk man as readily as it stalked other game. 

As the great golden form paused at the edge of the waterhole, it 
stretched out its forepaws and Nick saw the huge claws emerge, claws 
that could rip open a man’s insides with one swipe. The jaguar lifted 
its head and sniffed the air, aware of the strange odor of humans. 
Then it drank thirstily from the waterhole, finished and stood back 
surveying the scene. Nick sat motionless as the great cat’s opaque eyes 
moved across his own, aware that the odor of human perspiration was 
assailing the jaguar’s nostrils. 

Tarita was nearest the golden form. As he watched with horror, 
Nick saw the jaguar begin to walk slowly but directly toward the girl. 
Tarita’s eyes were round, terrified, but she hadn’t moved. The jaguar 
halted as some small animal scurried through the leaves at the 
perimeter of the clearing. When he turned those cold, staring eyes 
back on Tarita, Nick saw her shoulders come forward, her body seem 
to collapse in upon itself. 

The jaguar stopped and now slunk down on its forepaws, 
crouched, stalking, moving with unwavering eyes upon the girl. Hold 
still, for Gods sake! Nick was screaming, the words silent in his throat, 
but he could see it wasn’t going to work. Moving one paw at a time, 
its eyes never wavering, never leaving the object against the stake, the 
jaguar approached, slowly, stealthily, lips now drawn back in a snarl 
to reveal tremendous fangs. Step by step, with the traditional caution 
of the cat, the jaguar advanced. 

Then, with a suddenness that startled Nick, Tarita screamed and 
leaped to her feet. Half falling, half running, she fled, the long tether 
trailing behind her. The jaguar, also startled for a split second, had 
drawn back upon its haunches, but now it charged with a roar. Tarita 
was almost at the end of her tether and Nick saw that the jaguar’s 
charge would carry it past, between his stake and Tarita’s. As the 
golden form streaked by, Nick threw himself forward, his shoulders 
hitting the jaguar’s hindquarters from the side. Momentarily knocked 
off stride, the jaguar spun around with an angry snarl, seeing there 
were two of these creatures to combat. 

Nick was on his feet now, seeing that Tarita had reached the end of 
her tether and was now running in a wide circle—frantically running, 


stumbling, falling, getting up and running again. The jaguar hesitated 
but a second and then, in true catlike fashion, went after its first prey. 
It set itself, instantly gauging the girl’s circular path, and was after her 
in leaping bounds. Nick felt his every muscle grow taut as the jaguar 
sprang—one huge, airbound leap that would bring down its prey. 

The shot exploded in the air and Nick saw the great cat’s body 
shudder in midair. The second shot that followed instantly thudded 
into the jaguar’s head. The golden form fell, missing Tarita by not 
more than six inches. In quick-moving succession, Nick glimpsed 
Tarita as she fainted and slumped down beside the inert form of the 
jaguar and then saw the Russian emerge from the trees, rifle in hand, 
followed by the others. The Russian colonel went over and peered 
down at the body of the jaguar. 

“Too bad we haven’t time to take him with us,” he remarked. “A 
beautiful specimen. Would make a great rug.” 

He turned to Nick, who let a deep sigh escape him. 

“Spasibo, Colonel,” Nick said. “Thank you, for us all.” Two of the 
Russians were helping Tarita to her feet. Yasnovich looked faintly 
smug and self-satisfied. 

“We were moving up alongside the river when we came upon our 
canoe,” he said. “It was easy to follow your trail here. In fact we found 
your camp and the machetes you left there. Who left you here? The 
Chinese?” 

Colonel Yasnovich’s eyebrows raised in surprise as Nick recounted 
what had happened. “I thought there were only you, the Chinese and 
ourselves,” he said thoughtfully, mulling over this new piece of 
information. “That means we must be on our way at once.” 

He commanded his men to cut the long tethers and bring Atutu 
and Tarita into a tight circle with Nick, back to back. Nick noted that 
a few of the Russians still had swollen faces. The colonel had them 
tied together, the long braided vines wrapped securely around all 
three of them. He had loosed their wrist bonds and tied them with 
their arms straight down at their sides. 

“T realize you will work yourselves loose,” he said. “Perhaps in an 
hour, perhaps not for three hours. We will have a good lead on you by 
then and without your machetes to help you cut your way through the 
jungle, you will fall still further behind us.” 

He pulled out the Luger and placed it on the ground about twenty 
feet from them. “Wilhelmina!” Nick exclaimed. 

“We found it back where you had camped as we searched the 
ground,” Colonel Yasnovich said. “I, too, have compassion and do not 
wish to leave you completely unarmed. You can pick this up when you 
have worked yourself free.” 

The Russian saluted Nick. “This repays our debt to you,” he said. 


“And with it, I say ‘check.’ ” 

Nick winced. It was check, all right. The Russians disappeared into 
the jungle, and Nick immediately began to try to work himself loose. 
The Russians had tied them together tightly, but they could work their 
bodies ancl move slightly. Nick had them execute a series of collective 
deep knee bends until he felt the bonds loosen. But it was over two 
hours before he managed to draw one arm free. The rest was easy 
enough and minutes later they were rubbing their arms and bodies 
where the vines had cut deeply into their flesh. 

Nick retrieved Wilhelmina and put her into the holster. The 
Russians’ estimate of how long it would take them to free themselves 
had been irritatingly correct, and now the night would soon be upon 
them. They had time only to retrace their path from the waterhole to 
the trail Tarita had been about to take when Kolben ambushed them. 
They bedded down in the jungle, in a tiny spot between three heavy, 
spreading verbena trees. In moments, Nick found Tarita’s warm 
softness pressing against his body, her hand lightly resting on his 
abdomen, her smooth breasts delicious mounds half over his chest. 

“Tm sorry I failed you at the waterhole,” she said, her voice small 
and contrite. “I tried to stay still but when he came toward me ... I 
just couldn’t.” 

Her body had begun to tremble again at the very memory of that 
moment and Nick held her tightly, stroking her back with his hand, 
soothing the quivering loveliness. 

“T understand,” he said. “Don’t think about it any more. Forget it.” 

He knew, of course, that for as long as she lived she would never 
forget that moment. How do you forget being one second from 
ripping, clawing death? How do you forget looking into the eyes of 
cold, inexorable destruction? The answer was, he knew, that you 
didn’t forget. After you’d done it as often as he had, you could face it 
and put it aside, stuff it into the wastebasket of your mind. But it was 
never forgotten, never. He stroked her smooth body, caressed those 
warm breasts and felt his loins stirring. He was glad when the sound 
of her regular breathing indicated she had fallen asleep. 


CHAPTER VII 


Nick woke up angry. This damned jungle in itself was more than 
enough to make a man frustrated, but now Kolben, the Russians and 
apparently the Chinese were ahead of them. They were the tail end 
now, and Nick didn’t like being the tail end of anything, anywhere, 
any time. Only a last stretch of jungle lay between them and the area 
of the drop. It was thick jungle and they were without machetes, with 
only his Luger and seven bullets. Of course there was Hugo, the little 
stiletto, effective against that weakest of animals, man, but a mere 
toothpick against the jungle creatures. But, as it always did, the 
greater the odds, the greater grew his determination; the greater the 
handicaps, the greater raged his driving anger. 

“Tll take the lead,” he said to Tarita. “You stay close behind and 
tell me where you think we ought to head.” He saw the girl’s eyes look 
at him with surprise in their deep pools. It was a new tone, a hard 
steely tone she had not heard before. He set out at a blistering pace, 
pulling aside vines, pushing his huge shoulders through tangled knots 
of branches, snapping and tearing and yanking. Soon his hands were 
red with blood from a thousand thorn-edged stalks and rasping, 
prickly coated vines. Yet he continued, and both Tarita and Atutu saw 
that they were making as good time as if they’d had their machetes— 
perhaps even better. When Nick finally halted, his arms strained and 
cramped, the girl hurriedly came with a white, sticky substance she 
squeezed from the leaves of a plant. It was cool and soothing on his 
hands. Atutu sat beside Nick, looking up at him, admiration and 
amazement in his eyes. 

“You one big fella,” he said, shaking his head. Nick had, indeed, 
literally tom a path for them through the jungle. 

“We are in Kanahari territory now,” Tarita said. 

“You're uneasy,” Nick commented crisply. 

“Ym always uneasy near the Kanahari,” she answered. “It’s not 
hard to set them off.” 

“Then let’s get the hell through here,” Nick said, getting to his feet. 

“Your hands,” the girl cried. “You’ve got to give them more rest.” 

“After we get what we came for,” he said, and strode on. But he 
was happy to see that the matted vines had grown scarcer, to be 
replaced by the need to duck under low-hanging clumps of lianas. The 
natural analgesic Tarita had rubbed on his palms continued to soothe 
his tom, bleeding flesh. In his feverish pace, he was naturally the first 
one to break into the small hollow and the encampment. His foot 
struck the soft object on the ground and he had to leap over it to 


avoid falling before he saw what it was. 

He tried to stop Tarita but she was following too close behind and 
now was beside him, looking down at the scene. The body he had 
stumbled over was only one of four scattered about the little hollow. 
At the end of each body, where the head should have been, was a raw, 
open, jagged, oozing neck, pouring its red stain on the grass. Without 
the still-oozing blood, the bodies might have looked like so many 
headless department store mannequins. Tarita, when she forced her 
eyes open, looked determinedly at Nick. 

“My God!” she said, putting one hand on his arm. “The Chinese?” 
Nick nodded, noting the Chinese characters on the emptied canteen 
beside the nearest body. Atutu was examining the bodies with 
unmoved curiosity, as though he were inspecting the workmanship of 
the headhunters. From the condition of the bodies, Nick knew the 
killings had not taken place very long ago. He led Tarita out of the 
hollow and on into the jungle. Finally they paused and she sank down 
on a half-rotted log. 

“Something must have provoked them,” she said. “Something 
made them terribly angry. That was a full-scale war raid.” She looked 
up at Nick, at the grim line of his jaw. “What do you think?” she 
asked. 

“T think they’ve reduced the competition by one-third,” he 
answered flatly. Tarita’s eyes showed her shocked disapproval of his 
callousness. As she studied this angry, driving man, she wondered if 
perhaps she had been wrong back there about the jaguar. This man, 
when he was like this, she decided, could give the lie to the old 
saying. He could face el tigre and not run. 

“Let’s go,” Nick said, and started off without waiting for an 
answer. 

“Wait,” Tarita said, and Nick turned to see the girl’s eyes focusing 
past his shoulder. “I think the competition is about to be reduced still 
further,” she said softly. Nick spun around to see the tall, brown figure 
—spear in hand, flat, high cheekbones smeared with red madder, 
white streaks painted down his long, lithe body-standing between two 
trees. He wore a loincloth and nothing else but a small headdress of 
bright parrot feathers. There was a sound in the brush and Nick 
looked to the left to see two more similarly painted figures appear. At 
the waist of one hung the head of one of the Chinese, eyes staring, 
mouth open, the grisly object still fresh, untreated, dripping. 

The one between the trees raised his spear. Nick arrested his hand 
as it reached for the Luger. These primitive people had without a 
doubt never seen a gun. They wouldn’t know enough to take it from 
him if they captured him. But if he used it now, he’d get some but 
they might still overwhelm him. He was betting there were a lot more 


than these three. As if in answer, two others appeared magically in the 
foliage. Nick decided to save Wilhelmina. If he were caught she would 
come in handier later. But he wasn’t going to stand still and be 
caught, either. He dived headlong into the thick brush to the left, 
hearing the swish of the spear behind him. He had taken them all, 
Tarita and Atutu as well, by surprise. 

The girl and the Indian were already captured, so far as he was 
concerned. But if he could get free he could return to release them, 
somehow. He ran, darting to his right as a painted figure appeared in 
his path. Two more came up fast from the thickets and one dived for 
him, catching his ankle, and he felt himself falling. He heard the 
sound of others crashing through the brush. He’d been all too right; 
the place was crawling with them. 

He wrenched his ankle free but the Indian was upon him with 
ferocious speed. A second one joined the battle. They were not big 
men, but they had a tremendous, wiry, steel strength. Nick caught the 
first one with a karate chop in the throat and he dropped with a 
gurgling gasp. He showed the second one the advantages of an athletic 
protector cup over a loincloth and the man fell to one side in a howl. 
But a half dozen were descending on him now. 

Nick had regained his feet, ducked a thrust from a spear, caught 
the headhunter with an uppercut that bowled him backward into two 
of his friends. Another one leaped at him; Nick sidestepped and 
knocked the attacker’s face into the sharp spines of an Amazonian 
palm. As he heard the man scream, someone tackled him from behind. 
He almost went down. Another came and was met with a crushing 
right to the jaw. 

Another one dived at him from the Side and Nick felt himself 
falling, bodies tumbling down upon him. He bit and fought and kicked 
but they came onto him like flies, and suddenly he felt a sharp point 
against his throat. He relaxed, looked up to see the tall, white-streaked 
one holding the spear against his throat, drawing a small trickle of 
blood with the sharpened stone point. Nick felt himself lifted to his 
feet, arms pinned behind him by a cordon of hands. 

He was marched to where they had Tarita and Atutu waiting. With 
spears prodding each of their captives, the headhunters started down a 
narrow trail. Nick was grimly happy to see that six of them had to 
hobble and crawl, helping each other, drawing up the rear. 

“I can partially understand their dialect,” Tarita said to Nick. 
“Atutu understands it better. We’ve learned what provoked them. The 
Chinese raided their village and killed a number of men, women and 
children. But worse than that, they knocked over totems to the most 
important gods and set fire to the medicine man’s sacred hut.” 

Nick frowned. “Why in hell would the Chinese do that?” he 


muttered in consternation. 

“T don’t know,” Tarita said. “But the Kanahari are very definite it 
was the Chinese. They speak of slit eyes, Oriental faces, yellowish 
skin.” 

“T don’t get it,” Nick said, frowning, staying close to Tarita and 
Atutu. 

“All I can think of is that they ate some jungle root, a drug that 
unhinged their minds,” Tarita said. “It is not hard to do. There are a 
number of them.” 

Nick turned it over in his mind. It was a possibility. Most of the 
modern hallucinatory drugs had natural root or herb bases. The 
Mexican mescal weed was but one example. If the Chinese had 
inadvertently gotten something like it they could have gone off into 
wild fantasies. Yes, it was a possibility, but he couldn’t quite buy it. 
The Chinese would be careful. Caution was one of their trademarks. 
Besides, they had sufficient rice and dried food with them; it was still 
on their decapitated bodies. They had no need to grub for roots. He 
tabled the mystery for the moment as he saw that the trail was 
widening. 

“The Kanahari know about guns then?” he asked the girl. “No,” she 
said. “That was their first experience with the ‘noises like thunder,’ as 
they called them. They were frightened at first. They probably still 
are.” 

“Why do we still own our heads?” Nick asked. “Not that I’m 
complaining.” 

“We won’t for long,” Tarita said. “Atutu told me they are going to 
sacrifice us at a ceremony. The gods need to be placated. Only living 
sacrifices and a special ceremony will do it. They have still other ideas 
for me.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Nick asked. 

“Six young men have just been initiated as hunters,” she said. 
“Tonight, as a reward, they will each have me. 

They were on a small rise and the trail had widened once again. 
Through the trees, Nick glimpsed the thatched, leafed, primitive huts 
of a village. The spear still prodded his back but it was time for action. 
He spoke softly to Tarita. 

“If I can get away,” he said, “I’ll be back for you. You can count on 
it.” 

He reached for the Luger, slowly removed it from the holster, and 
reached around his body, crossing his arms over his chest so that the 
gun pointed directly behind him. He pulled the trigger and heard the 
spear carrier arch backward. The others dived to the ground, pulling 
Tarita and Atutu with them. Nick raced off into the jungle, pegging 
another shot, just for good measure, at the six cripples coming up 


behind. He ran, crashing through the brush, knowing they’d be up and 
after him in an instant. 

But this time when he reached a point about a hundred yards away 
he swung himself up on one of the lianas. Pushing himself off with his 
feet against a betel-nut palm, he used the liana like a trapeze artist, 
sailing through the air to grab onto the branches of another tree and 
then another. Tarzan, move over, he muttered to himself. He 
clambered up as high as he could into the very topmost branches of a 
tall strangler fig, its higher limbs hidden by garlands of thick foliage 
clinging to the lianas. 

He hid among the leaves, clinging to the thick branches, spreading 
his long frame out atop a twisting one. He couldn’t see the ground 
from his hiding place and he was certain the headhunters couldn’t see 
him. He waited silently, hearing the sound of their feet padding 
hurriedly through the jungle as they fanned out in all directions. They 
were making a thorough search; he heard them crisscross back and 
forth. 

Finally, after what seemed hours, he heard no more sounds except 
the jungle noises. Yet he remained motionless, taking no chances. The 
headhunters knew the ways of silence, too, and had the patience to 
outwait their game. His legs began to cramp, his arms ache as he 
clung to the uneven, twisting branch. Yet he remained completely 
motionless, certain that if they waited below they would be watching 
the movement of every bush and tree, looking for anything out of the 
ordinary. 

As he clung there, his eyes widened as he saw the bright green 
vine on an adjoining branch begin to move, slowly sliding up and 
across his arm. From the little holes in its head, midway between eyes 
and nostrils, he immediately recognized it as a member of the pit- 
viper family, and deadly poisonous. Nick put his face down on his arm 
and steeled himself as the snake slithered over his wrist and up along 
his arm, then moved across his head with maddening slowness. He felt 
it move down his back and, knowing snakes, he fervently hoped the 
damned thing wouldn’t decide to coil up on the warmth it felt from 
his body. 

He breathed a sigh of relief when he felt the viper move from his 
leg onto the branch and continue its slow, slithering way down the 
tree. Then he was grateful once again for his decision to remain 
motionless. Darkness was beginning to cover the jungle and he heard 
the sounds below, sounds of men walking through the brush, 
punctuated by an occasional word. They had been there all along, 
silently waiting, and now they were returning to the village as night 
approached. Nick waited until darkness blanketed the jungle 
thoroughly and then climbed down from his perch. He had taken his 


position carefully, fixing in his mind the direction of the village. 

Crawling through the blackness, he finally found himself at the 
edge of the trees, peering at the clearing of huts. A hint of moonlight 
permeated the cleared area, permitting him to see beyond the usual 
impenetrable blackness. His eyes focused on a long low hut, much 
larger than the others, where a group of women were seated outside 
the entrance, chanting and waving palm fronds. 

“The bridal initiation hut,” he grunted to himself. The young bucks 
had not yet lined up to receive their reward, he saw. He began to 
work his way around the perimeter of the jungle in order to come up 
behind the leaf-thatched hut. It was as he crawled, on hands and 
knees, that he came upon the bundle of soft rubber objects in one of 
the bushes. His hand, touching the unexpected texture, drew away 
instantly. Then, as he peered at the bush, he pulled one forth, his 
breath escaping him in a sigh of exclamation. “I'll be damned!” he 
said, holding up the object. 

He quickly pulled out the others—four rubber masks, the kind one 
can buy mail order or in the five-and-ten. He put his big hand inside 
one and pulled it tight, saw that it was the mask of a Chinese face. He 
didn’t have to examine the other three. He knew they’d be all the 
same, and he knew now what had happened. Kolben again! He spat 
the name out, disgustedly. When Kolben found that the Chinese were 
nearby, he and his men had donned the masks and attacked the 
Kanahari village. 

He should have realized it, Nick told himself. Even if the Chinese 
had gone berserk, they would not have known to attack the idols or 
fire the medicine man’s sacred hut. Only Kolben would have known 
that would set off the headhunters into a rage for revenge. Nick 
speculated on the masks. Kolben had probably acquired them years 
ago, God knows how, and immediately realized their possible value to 
him when he saw the Chinese arrive in Serra do Navio. Nick tossed 
the masks back into the brush. It was explained now, and he felt 
better for it. He was always disturbed when something unexplained 
muddied up the waters. 

As he continued crawling along the perimeter of the trees he saw 
the tall wooden carved idols at the far end of the village. The long hut 
had blocked his view of them before. Now he saw the pitifully small 
figure tied to the base of one of the carved totems. He had reached a 
spot in back of the long hut, flattened out on his belly and began to 
crawl across the open ground toward the hut, snakelike, moving 
inches at a time. It was not a custom of primitive peoples to post 
sentries, he knew. But they did use guards, and as he reached the rear 
of the leafed structure he listened for any sounds from within it. 

Satisfied there probably was no one but Tarita inside, he began 


carefully to tear off the thick, overlapping leaves that formed the wall 
of the hut. Finally able to push his body through the hole he had 
fashioned, he saw Tarita sitting on a bamboo mat. He motioned to her 
for silence and had just pulled his big frame into the hut when he 
heard the sounds of male voices outside, talking to the chanting 
women. 

He pushed Tarita back onto the bamboo mat and in one quick 
stride took up a position to one side of the entrance of the hut. He had 
just made it when the doorway rustled and the tall figure of a young 
buck entered, a grin of anticipation spreading over his face as he saw 
the beautiful creature on the bamboo mat. The grin ended abruptly as 
Nick brought the Luger butt down on the back of his head. 

“Not tonight, Josephine,” Nick murmured as he eased the Indian to 
the ground. “Scream,” he whispered to Tarita. She looked at him 
uncomprehendingly for a moment, then fell back on the mat and 
screamed. She moaned, cried, screamed, throwing herself into it, her 
legs thrashing about. She was doing a good job. Finally, at a signal 
from Nick, she tapered off. He had dragged the first headhunter into 
the darkest comer of the hut and taken up his position again beside 
the entranceway. In moments, the second one entered. He had made 
two steps toward the girl when Nick brought down the gun again. 

“She’s not your type, junior,” Nick muttered. Tarita had started to 
moan again, this time not as loudly, leaving out the high-pitched 
screams. She’d be a smash at the method school of acting, he 
commented to himself. When she ended, the third one came in at 
once, almost taking Nick by surprise. Nick cracked the gun down on 
him too. 

“It never pays to be too eager,” Nick admonished the inert form. 
One by one, the other three joined the first trio. Nick motioned Tarita 
to crawl out through the hole at the rear of the hut. He cast a last 
glance at the unconscious pile of young Indians in the comer of the 
hut as he started to follow the girl out. “Another time, another girl,” 
he murmured sympathetically, noting that no one seemed to be 
listening. 

Outside, they crawled to the perimeter of the jungle. 

“Tm going back to get Atutu,” Nick said. “You wait here. If 
anything goes wrong, run for it. Get as far away as you can, and never 
take another job as a guide.” He was about to go when he felt the 
girl’s arms around his neck, her lips pressing his. 

“Tll do that,” she whispered. “And I’ll never meet anyone like you, 
either.” 

She let him go and he ran in a crouch, cutting past the long hut, 
skirting another of the leaf-covered, unstable shanties. He paused at 
the edge of it as he heard movement, saw one of the headhunters 


crawl out of the hut and stand by the door, gazing into the night. Nick 
reached for Hugo, felt the welcome touch of the thin but strong 
stiletto in his hand. Had the Indian heard him? he wondered. But as 
he waited he saw the man peer out toward the dark little figure tied to 
the idol, satisfy himself that the captive was securely there, and then 
turn and crawl back into the hut. That had been too close. A second 
more and he’d have been spotted on his way to free Atutu. He raced 
across the ground now, seeing that there were four or five huts on the 
other side with a clear view of the idols. Using the stiletto, he cut the 
bonds and freed the little Indian. Luck had held and they raced safely 
to the jungle’s edge where Tarita waited for them. 

“We can’t just run for it,” Nick said. “They could discover either 
one of you gone in two minutes from now and come after us. And I 
don’t have to tell you what that would mean.” 

“No,” the girl answered. “They’d catch us.” 

“We need a start, something to give us at least a little time,” Nick 
said. “Something to keep them busy.” He pressed his hand into the 
little man’s shoulder. “I’ve got it,” he exclaimed, fishing the little 
lighter out of his pocket. “We’ll fire the place,” he said. “You and 
Atutu take my lighter; I'll use the matches. Light some brands, toss 
them onto a few huts and be sure to set a fire at the idols. I’ll do the 
same thing on the far side.” Nick pointed to the top of a tall tree 
outlined against the deep blue of the sky. “Start for that tree,” he said. 
“We'll meet along the way if we keep heading for it and don’t stop.” 

He watched as the girl and the little Indian crept off together. Then 
he ran in his half crouch, staying just at the edge of the perimeter of 
foliage. He was at the other side of the village, lighting bamboo sticks 
with the matches, when he saw the flare of flame across the clearing, 
saw the brand tossed at the foot of one of the wooden carvings. He 
tossed two bamboo brands onto the roof of the nearest hut, watched 
for a moment as the green leaves smoked and took time to catch. Then 
he turned and ran. 

He was into the jungle, taking a fix on the tall treetop, when he 
heard the sounds of excited alarm from the village, heard the shouting 
voices. He kept running, crashing blindly in the blackness into trees 
and heavy lianas, running with his arms before his face, but running. 
Finally he paused and his ears picked up the sounds of other bodies 
crashing through the brush. Only Atutu and Tarita would be plowing 
along like that, he knew. 

He called out, and breathed in relief as they answered. Somehow 
they found each other in the ink of the jungle and raced on together. 
They ran until dawn began to filter down and then collapsed on the 
ground, exhausted, gasping. Nick’s lungs burned and he knew the girl 
was near collapse. Atutu, he guessed, had perhaps even greater 


staying power than he did, but Tarita had used up more than she had. 
He let her fall into the sleep of exhaustion as he rested against a tree 
trunk. 

“Me watch, big fella,” Atutu had said, and Nick nodded, letting the 
little man stay on guard. Using his built-in alarm clock, Nick woke 
himself in two hours and let Atutu lie down on the ground while he 
sat watch. When the little Indian awoke, they both shook the girl to 
wakefulness. 

“Hello, beautiful.” Nick grinned at her. “Got any idea where we 
are?” 

Tarita sat up, shook out her jet hair and traced their path in her 
mind. 

“This is it,” she said finally. “This ought to be the area where your 
electronic brain is.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Nick brought out a small folded map, and together they calculated 
that they were at the lower right-hand comer of the square. The 
others, Kolben and the Russians, were not too far away, Nick 
estimated. Tarita, poring over the map with him, her breasts bent low, 
continued to be as beautifully distracting, and in an oblique way Nick 
was grateful for the problems which had kept them so busy. Every 
time he paused really to look at her he felt the gentle touch of the 
waterfall again and flamed with desire. But now he had to force 
himself to concentrate on the task that lay ahead. 

“We'll work straight up the center,” he said. “Just in case the 
damned thing dropped right in dead center. Then we’ll cut down to 
the lower right-hand comer, up to the upper right and across in an X 
pattern. If I calculate correctly, we can spread out enough to cover a 
good part of the area that way.” 

“Yes,” the girl agreed, her eyes looking upward, her head tilted as 
though she were sniffing the air. She spoke to Atutu, who answered at 
once. 

“But first we must build a shelter,” she said. “What you would call 
a lean-to, off the ground.” 

“What?” Nick exclaimed. “Nonsense. We’ve come all this way 
without one. I’m not about to waste time housebuilding while Kolben 
and the others are out searching for the electronic brain and maybe 
finding it.” 

“Kolben will not be searching,” she said. “He will be busy building 
a shelter, too. The Russians may not, but they will wish they had.” 

“Why?” Nick exploded. “What’s with the shelter bit?” Out of the 
comer of his eye he noted Atutu already disappearing into the jungle. 

“It is going to rain, and rain hard,” Tarita said. “I can smell it. 
Atutu agrees with me. I know the signs, the extra heaviness, the trees 
turning up their leaves, the flowers smelling extra strong. I guess we 
have about six hours to go. We can’t waste time.” 

“Hold everything,” Nick protested. “First, it’s not the rainy season. 
Second, what’s a rainstorm going to do besides get us wet?” 

“True enough,” Tarita said. “It is not the rainy season, but even 
during the dry season the rain forest is subject to severe rainstorms, 
especially deep in the interior as we are now. My people know only 
that the rains come down to wash the jungle. Sometimes they believe 
the rains are periodic punishments of the gods so they will never 
forget they live in the rain forests. In my other world I learned that 
the moisture in the air is drawn down, attracted by the tall thick 


canopy of the trees, so that in a sense the rain forest brings more rain 
to itself. But from both worlds I have learned that the rains are 
tremendous, devastating. Every insect, every crawling creature, every 
snake, emerges to make the ground a place unfit for humans. The 
tribes take to hollowed-out trees or huts and stay in them until the 
ground has absorbed the rain and the earth is fit for man again. 
Without shelter, the force of the rain and the insect life it showers 
down with it has been known to drive men mad.” 

Atutu’s appearance with a load of long bamboo sticks ended the 
conversation. To Nick the damned oppressive heat seemed little 
different from any other time, but both the little Indian and Tarita 
were very concerned, and that was enough for him. Following the 
girl’s instructions, he helped her use vines to fashion a floor of the 
bamboo poles, crisscrossed for strength, and then suspend the floor 
from the low branches of two thick banyan trees. They drew some of 
the thinner lianas through the ends of the crossed bamboo poles to 
add strength to the floor and keep it suspended. Atutu meanwhile was 
busy erecting a roof of widely spaced bamboo poles covered with a 
pattern of overlapping leaves. Over the leaves she laid more bamboo 
poles and tied them to the others with vines. More leaves were placed 
over them, affording a kind of double-strength ceiling. 

When they were nearly through, Nick realized they had been at it 
for hours. He stepped back and viewed the shelter, suspended some 
six feet from the ground, open on four sides, really a floor and a roof 
and not much more. Incongruously, Nick thought of a treehouse he 
had once built as a boy, and he clambered up the tree and stepped 
onto the floor of the shelter. He was surprised at how sturdy and 
steady it felt. Tarita tossed fruit up to him and he put it in a corner. 
She went and got some more and tossed that to him. “It will have to 
last us till the rain stops,” she said. 

“How long do you figure that will be?” Nick asked. 

“T do not know.” The girl shrugged. “Anywhere from four hours to 
four days.” 

“All this for four hours?” Nick exploded. Tarita smiled up at him. 
“In those four hours,” she said, “the jungle floor will be transformed. 
You'll see.” 

He was about to say more when the rain came, suddenly, fiercely, 
as though someone had opened a giant faucet. Nick reached down and 
helped Tarita up to the shelter. Atutu was alighting from one of the 
tree branches. The rain came down straight, with increasing strength, 
making an awesome sound against the thick foliage of the jungle, as 
though a billion tiny boiler factories were hard at work. Tarita had 
lain down on the floor of the shelter, and she put out a hand to Nick. 
He stretched out beside her. 


“You can do nothing now but wait,” she said to him. “The jungle 
teaches one patience.” Nick looked at her and read the deep message 
in her eyes, let himself linger upon those soft brown pools of warmth. 
Her breasts, as she lay there beside him, seemed to speak a language 
of their own, sensuous words of desire. 

“Tt will have to be soon again,” the girl murmured, pressing her 
fingers into the palm of his hand. 

“Running out of patience?” Nick asked, unable to resist the 
question. 

“No,” Tarita said, rising on one elbow and looking seriously, 
deeply, into his eyes. “For other reasons.” She | lay back and Nick 
wondered about the remark. He knew that to ask would avail him 
nothing. She would tell him when she was ready. He lay quietly and 
listened to the rain. It came down incessantly, without a break or a 
moment’s slackening. The hours went by and the unending, pitiless 
rain continued. Night came and the rain went on without a change of 
rhythm, without the interruption of a gust of wind or a thunderclap, 
beating down with a relentless, savage quality. 

When morning came and still the rain beat down, it was the 
relentlessness of it which made Nick understand how a man without 
shelter could be driven mad. It didn’t explode like a thunderstorm, it 
didn’t howl and beat at you like a northeaster, it didn’t send 
screaming winds at you like a hurricane. It just drove down onto you, 
incessant and relentless. He was standing at the edge of the shelter 
when he heard the silence, the sudden stopping of the rain which 
made a silence you could actually hear. 

“It’s over,” Tarita said, moving up next to him. She was going to 
say more when an unearthly howl erupted, a chilling, agonizing cry. 
The brush opened up to reveal one of the Russians, falling and 
stumbling, trying to race through the mired ground. He was screaming 
unintelligibly, just screaming, falling against trees, stumbling, pausing 
to beat his hands against a banyan tree. As he came full into sight, 
Tarita’s hand on Nick’s arm tensed. 

Following her gaze, he saw the coral snake, beautiful red, yellow 
and black rings covering its body. The Russian plunged on, almost 
stepping on it, and the snake struck with a lightninglike thrust. The 
man screamed again, grasped his leg and pitched forward to the 
ground. The snake, angered now, struck again and again, three times, 
sinking its fangs into the man’s arm. The Russian rolled to the side, 
gasping, his mouth open wide with pain. He lay there, body quivering, 
trying to crawl through the soft mire. 

“The bite of the coral snake is unique,” Tarita said. “The venom 
attacks the part of the nervous system that controls respiration. The 
victim often dies of suffocation. One bite is enough. Three, as he has 


had, is beyond any hope of saving.” 

Nick looked down at the man trying to pull his way along the 
muddy ground, moving convulsively. 

“Look at the ground,” Tarita said, and Nick shifted his eyes. The 
rains had stopped and now strange crawling creatures were emerging 
through the mud—earthworms as large as snakes, centipedes, 
millipedes and huge grubs, all kinds of snakes and a host of other 
crawling, wriggling, slimy creatures he had never seen before and had 
no desire to see again. As he watched, he saw the jungle floor seem to 
move as a vast herd of black ants appeared, marching across the 
ground, a moving carpet that engulfed everything in its path. 

“They are the world’s largest ant,” Tarita said. “They are found 
only here in South America. The Indians call them the fever ant and 
the four-sting ant. They say to be stung four times is fatal. Once is bad 
enough. Their sting t is very painful.” 

As Nick watched, the moving black carpet began to cover the 
Russian, now twitching and gasping in agony. Nick drew, his Luger. 
He had but six shots left. He used one in mercy. 

“When does all this stop?” he asked. “Surprisingly quickly,” was 
her answer. “This moist ground absorbs the heaviest rainfall very 
rapidly and dries to its usual state in no time at all.” 

They waited, and when that happened, and the underground world 
had retreated, Nick and Atutu buried the Russian. The myriad 
creatures of the underground had sunk back out of sight, the ground 
was back to its normally moist texture and Nick struck out to search 
the area. They devised a flanking procedure with Nick in I the center, 
Tarita and Atutu spread out on either side and slightly behind. 

It was slow, painfully slow and backbreaking. Nick found himself 
grateful for the fact that large areas of the rain forest had little 
vegetation on the ground. They searched till nightfall, slept and went 
on in the morning. 

By the next afternoon they had reached what they had decided was 
the outer perimeter of the drop area. Nick turned around, striking out 
an angle in the X pattern he had set for them. Once again the painful, 
laborious, slow search went on. 

Soon it became the pattern of their days, searching, bending low, 
peering and finding nothing. Twice they shrank back into heavily 
matted thickets as they heard others crossing their path, and Nick 
wondered if it were the Russians or Kolben. Time became a 
meaningless element as the search went on. They stopped back at 
their tree shelter twice when their paths were near it Otherwise they 
ate off the jungle and slept on its bed, somehow managing to avoid its 
thousand ways of killing one. Then the time finally came when they 
stood at the lowest comer of the square and looked at each other. 
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They had combed the area, carefully, painstakingly, and the electronic 
brain was still lost 

A thousand questions pulled at Nick and his anger and frustration 
welled up inside him. They had searched, and yet the jungle was a 
morass, a hiding place conceived by Satan and constructed by the 
powers of darkness. Had they missed it somehow? It wouldn’t be so 
impossible a thing to do, he knew. He pounded his fist into his hand 
and his jaw was grim, a hard, angry line. The device in its plastic 
wrapping, white and bright, still attached to the chute, should be easy 
to spot amid the unending sea of green and brown of the jungle floor. 
Yet the wrapping might have grown mud-caked and dirty, half pressed 
into the soil. 

“We'll go back over every bit of it again,” he said grimly. “But first, 
Atutu, you get up on the tallest tree you can find and tell me if you 
see any signs of our friends. If they’ve gotten to it, I don’t want to 
waste time getting to them.” 

As Atutu began climbing, Tarita moved next to Nick and he felt her 
breasts soft against his arm. 

“Tonight,” she said, “we will go into the dark together, just you 
and I.” 

He knew what she meant, and he relaxed and grinned down at her. 
“You’re not fresh out of patience,” he said. “You just think it’ll, make 
me relax and feel better. It’d do that, all right, but there’s something 
you don’t understand about me. I’m here to do a job and Ill do it, no 
matter how ruthless and deadly I’ve got to be to do it. It’s always been 
that way. Sleeping with you isn’t going to change that. The only thing 
about this job is that I’m not sure if there is a job to do.” 

Atutu’s rapid descent interrupted his going on. “Big fellas still 
here,” he said, holding up two fingers to indicate he saw two camps, 
or two parties of searchers. 

“Okay, then let’s start back over every goddamn inch of it again,” 
Nick said. “They’re not doing any better than we are—which is a 
consolation of sorts.” 

Tarita’s hand on his arm pulled him back and her eyes were deep, 
unsmiling, as they had been the other night in the shelter. “It has to 
be soon,” she said, as she had that night. 

“For those other reasons you never told me about?” he asked. She 
nodded and he thought it was fear he saw in those deep, black-brown 
pools. He strode off, hearing her follow. 

Once again they began the painful, slow search. In the days that 
followed, Nick’s frustrated anger only increased. Finally they reached 
the opposite edge of the square—with empty hands, weary bodies and 
dejected hearts. Tarita and Atutu were downcast, Nick was bitterly 
angry. He decided to return to their lean-to and try to shake his mind 


clear of the frustrated obsession the search had become. On the way to 
the little shelter they searched every foot of the ground. It had become 
habit now. They never took a step that wasn’t a search. 

The little lean-to was still there and they reached it at dusk, ate a 
brief meal of cooked fowl and tried to sleep. Nick lay awake, thinking 
of what they might do they had not done, or where they could have 
missed up. He heard the lean-to move slightly, looked up to see the 
dark outline of Tarita’s form climbing from the shelter. He waited a 
moment and then went after her. He found her not far away, leaning 
against the thick trunk of a verbena tree. 

“What is it?” he asked quietly, reaching out to touch her shoulders. 
“Why did you come down here?” 

“So you would follow me,” she admitted. 

“Why, you little fox,” Nick began, but she placed a hand over his 
lips to cut him off. “We cannot wait any longer,” she said. “I must 
have you once again.” 

He held her shoulders, found her arms clasping his waist, her 
breasts pressing into his chest as she trembled. 

“What’s the matter, Tarita?” he asked. “Why do you tremble?” 

“TI am afraid,” she answered. “A terrible fear has come over me that 
one of us will not return from this search.” She moved tighter against 
him. “I must love you again before that happens.” 

“That’s not going to happen, Tarita,” Nick soothed. “Why do you 
think such things?” 

“Each time it comes closer,” she answered. He had to admit to 
himself that she had something there. “It is a feeling I have,” she went 
on. “I can’t tell you why. It just exists.” 

In the inky blackness he felt her move back, heard her body press 
down on the leaves of the ground. He moved down to her and found 
her lips, her tongue once again the same exciting, delicious messenger 
it had been beneath the waterfall. As he caressed her breasts, felt them 
rise instantly to his touch, ran his hand softly down her body, he 
found she was nude. She had unwrapped the sarong and she thrust her 
hips in to his touch. He had never made love in such total blackness as 
this and as she reached out to find him, to stroke his body, he found 
the utter darkness added a strange new dimension to lovemaking. It 
seemed to heighten all the sensory stimuli, to remove every 
distraction, leaving only touch, feel, contact, pleasure. It concentrated 
the pleasures of their bodies, shutting out all else, and Nick found 
himself responding to Tarita’s touch with a heightened intensity. 

Later, he was to reflect and decide that he missed not seeing her 
beauty, the visual excitement that was an important part for him, but 
as her fingers stroked him gently he let himself fully respond to the 
rapture that came from the blackness. Skin upon skin, touch upon 


touch, caress upon caress, hands soothing and exciting-only that and 
the blackness. His body pressed into hers and there was only the 
ecstasy of warm, wet rapture, a shuddering, quivering concentration 
of pleasure. 

Tarita’s body writhed and twisted under him and she responded to 
his with a desperation in her desire. Then, as he held her at the peak 
of her fervor, a long, moaning sigh escaped her and she stayed 
suspended, in that in-between world of pure ecstasy, and fell back 
onto the bed of leaves. She drew Nick’s head down between her 
breasts, held his hand to her abdomen and sighed softly, happily. 

“Thank you, my darling,” she breathed in his ear. “It had to be, 
just once more.” 

“Will you stop talking like that?” Nick said severely. “We’ve made 
it this far and we’ll make it through the rest.” 

She held him close and didn’t answer and he knew her silence 
meant that she held to her morbid misgivings. He took her hand and 
led her back to the shelter. She curled up in his arms to sleep. 


CHAPTER IX 


Colonel Yasnovich and his three remaining comrades sat in a 
semicircle and mopped the perspiration from their faces and necks. 

“Nyet,” the colonel said. “We do not go home yet. We have heard 
the American and the man Kolben searching. They have not found it 
yet, either.” 

“But Colonel,” one of the others protested. “You have yourself said 
this thing may not be here. How long do we rot in this miserable, 
stinking place?” 

“A little longer,” Colonel Yasnovich said. “I have said that perhaps 
the pilots radio information was taken down wrong. If so, the 
American will not find the device either. When he and the other one 
leave, we will leave.” 

The others grumbled and took out their Crations. It was no use 
arguing with the colonel when he got this way, they knew. 

Not so far away, yet separated by two hours of tangled jungle, four 
other men rested beneath a crude shelter. Two of them, the Indians, 
sat impassively. The third, the large-nosed, black-haired man, looked 
up at Kolben. 

“Tt is not here, I tell you,” he said. “It can’t be. Something went 
wrong someplace.” 

“T am not sure about that,” Kolben growled. In his mind, he 
thought back to that day beside the pond, watching the titanus beetle 
wait for the frog. He had decided then he would wait and see if the 
American came and he had come. Now he would wait once more. 
They would cease their searching now and wait, watching the 
American. If he found it they would know and would strike, 
eliminating the American once and for all as the titanus had 
eliminated the frog. He called to one of the Indians and gave him terse 
instructions. The loinclothed form listened and then slipped silently 
away into the jungle. 

As the Russians and Kolben made their plans, Nick idly toyed with 
one of the soft fruits on the floor of the lean-to and listened to Tarita 
ask the question no one had yet voiced but all had thought. 

“What if that pilot’s radio message was wrong?” she asked. “What 
if he was completely in error in his position?” 

“Then I guess I thank you for the sight-seeing tour,” Nick 
answered. “But I think the damned thing is here someplace. I feel it. I 
can’t put it any other way; I just feel it’s under our very noses 
someplace.” 

But where? Nick stretched out on his back and his mind clicked off 


everything they had done, every step they had covered, every aspect 
of their search. As he lay there, eyes open, mind churning, a motion to 
his right caught his eye. He let his eyes move and saw the thin, furry 
arm reaching down from the top of the little shelter. It was followed 
by a mischievous little face. In one lightning-quick motion the monkey 
scooped up a pear-fruit and was off with it into the trees. Nick 
laughed and leaned over to peer up into the tree. He saw the little 
black-capped capuchin swinging his way up with the fruit and as he 
watched, a thought exploded in his mind. 

“Damn! That’s it!” he shouted, and Tarita and Atutu turned in 
startled surprise. “We’ve been looking in the wrong place!” Nick said, 
excitedly. “We’ve been searching the ground, but what if one of those 
inquisitive little characters scooped it up and carried it into the trees?” 

Tarita explained to Atutu, and the little man leaped to his feet, 
nodding agreement, galvanized into action. 

“Let’s go,” Nick said. “Only this time we look up, not down.” 

It was still slow and laborious, still painstaking, with the added 
problem of stiff necks from looking up, but the excitement that had 
seized them made up for it. They followed the same X pattern and had 
searched for most of the morning, when suddenly Nick stopped and 
pointed up into the branches of a tall strangler fig. The shroud lines of 
the chute hung down, very well camouflaged among the vines and 
lianas and trailing tendrils. Atutu was already clambering up a species 
of palmetto that leaned against the taller tree. Nick watched his little 
body almost disappear up into the very top of the tree, saw the shroud 
lines move as the little Indian tugged at them. Then Atutu was half 
sliding, half scampering down, holding the small, square, plastic- 
wrapped package. They were all too excited to see the silent figure 
that had followed them slip hurriedly away. 

Nick fingered the little plastic pack at his waist containing the 
transmitter and the elements to be used in connection with the Fulton 
Recovery System. There was no need to use the emergency device, he 
concluded. They had the electronic brain safely in their hands. 

Nick grinned at Tarita. “Show me the way to go home.” 

“T think we’d better go the long way around the Kanahari,” Tarita 
said. “I’m certain that they are still 

after us. I’m surprised they haven’t come here to find us.” 

“T thought most tribes stuck to their own territory,” Nick said. 

“Usually that is true,” the girl answered. “But we have gotten them 
more than ordinarily angry. First Kolben’s masked raid, and then we 
set fire to their village and their idols. But worst of all, we deprived 
them of the sacrifices they needed to appease the gods.” 

“All in all, were persona non grata in spades,” Nick grunted. “Then 
let’s go the long way.” 


They started off briskly, and with the electronic brain tucked into 
his arm, the jungle somehow seemed less dense, the heat less 
oppressive and the road back less formidable to Nick. It was to be a 
very short-lived period of euphoria that ended when two red-brown, 
naked forms lunged out of the brush on each side of him and knocked 
him to the ground. He saw the square package roll away and he 
reached out for it but one of the Indians jabbed at his hand with a 
machete. He managed to pull his fingers back to avoid the chop. 

Then one was atop him, yanking his head back. Nick arched his 
body and sent the man half falling, half sliding to the ground. He 
twisted his head a fraction of an inch to avoid a hammerlike blow 
from the second of the two Indians, aimed at his face. The attack had 
come so suddenly, so entirely unexpectedly, that he had been without 
any defense. The ordinary man would have been done in by it, but 
Nick felt the training, experience and anger instantaneously surge in 
him. He brought one arm around to catch the second of the Indians at 
the back of the knee, toppling the man backward. 

Instead of trying to get away from the first one, stiff half atop him, 
and letting him have room to swing his machete, Nick rolled in on 
him, coming down with all his weight on the man’s abdomen. He 
heard the Indian cry out in pain, bring his legs up involuntarily. That 
would hold him for a few seconds, Nick knew, and he rolled off and 
onto his back, meeting the other one’s leap with a savage kick that 
caught the man in the chest. The Indian’s leap and the kick sent the 
slender form hurtling off to one side. 

But the two attackers were resilient, determined and possessed of a 
tremendous wiry strength. No sooner had Nick deflected the second’s 
leap than the first was at him, this time striking down with the 
machete. Once again Nick had to roll his head to the side to avoid the 
wicked blade by a hair as it struck deep into the ground. He grabbed 
for the Indian’s wrist but the man was quick, too quick. He flung 
himself at Nick, holding the machete with both hands, using it like an 
executioner’s knife. Nick had only time to bring up his left hand and 
grab the middle of the blade. He felt it cut into his hand, felt the blood 
gush from his palm. 

The Indian was atop him, bearing down with his full weight, still 
holding the machete with both hands. Nick knew that the pain of his 
palm as the blade cut deeper would force him to give way in a 
moment. When he did, the blade would come down on his throat. 
With his left hand he reached into the holster, brought out the Luger 
and pressed it against the Indian’s stomach. He pulled the trigger once 
and the man gasped, lifted his head in a silent scream and then 
collapsed to one side. As the Indian’s body fell from atop him, Nick 
looked up to see the second one at the height of his swing, about to 


bring down his machete. Nick fired twice in quick succession, watched 
the Indian stagger, the blade fall from his hand as he dropped into a 
heap. 

It had seemed an eternity, but it had all happened terribly fast. As 
Nick rose up on one elbow, he saw Tarita and Atutu together, to one 
side, and Kolben, rifle upraised. Nick knew when someone had him 
dead in his sights. He’d had it happen before, knew the helpless 
feeling of watching the man’s finger close down on the trigger. 

“You are hard to kill, Carter,” Kolben said. “But this time we finish 
you.” 

Nick saw the small streak as it dived across the few feet of space, 
just as the rifle resounded. He saw A tutu’s, little form shudder in 
midair, then drop to the ground like a fallen bird. Nick fired. Kolben 
managed to twist away. With his last bullet Nick fired again. The shot 
would have struck Kolben dead in the chest had the man not swung 
his rifle up. As it was, the shot struck the cartridge chamber of the gun 
and Nick saw it leap from Kolben’s hands with a splintering of wood 
and metal. 

Tarita was beside the still form of Atutu and Nick, as he rose to his 
feet, felt a towering rage, a Herculean anger seize him. He crossed the 
few feet of space in two quick strides and aimed a hard right at 
Kolben, who parried it and backed off. Nick went after him, half 
crouched, weaving. Kolben’s heavy, muscled arms were held 
defensively and Nick tried a left jab, a feint. He found out from it that 
the man was strong but not quick. He jabbed again, this time not a 
feint, and saw Kolben’s head snap back, despite the bull-like neck. 
Kolben made no aggressive move, not even a jab. 

As Nick watched the big man continue to move backward, he saw 
that Kolben was backing toward the wide, thick trunk of a banyan 
tree. The banyan, with its innumerable descending roots, looks more 
like a group of trees than the one which it actually is. Nick smiled to 
himself. He was ready this time, and as Kolben backed past the wide 
tree Nick followed, swinging his body sideways and dropping to one 
knee. The big-nosed man’s dive went over his head and Nick helped 
him along by coming up under him. 

As the man struck the ground, Nick saw the short-bladed hunting 
knife in his hand. He kicked out and the knife went spinning. Before 
his attacker regained his feet, Nick had one big hand on the back of 
the man’s neck, the other grasping his belt. He rammed the man head 
first into the separated yet tangled roots of the banyan. He heard the 
man’s cheekbones shatter, then his neck snap at the base. He let him 
hang there, dangling lifelessly from the roots of the huge tree, also 
appropriately known as a strangler fig. 

“T still know how to count,” Nick said to Kolben, who had picked 


up the hunting knife and was moving in on him. 

“You have more lives than a cat,” Kolben growled. 

Nick let the stiletto drop from its sheath, feeling the pencil-thin 
blade in the palm of his hand. Out of the comer of his eye he saw 
Tarita still bent over the small form on the ground, and the all- 
consuming hatred welled up inside him. Hugo was primarily a 
throwing weapon, or for a fast, close hand thrust. It was not designed 
for knife-fighting, an art Kolben obviously knew well. He feinted, then 
slashed up at the belly, and Nick jumped back. 

Kolben feinted again, this time coming down with a sideways 
slash, and Nick felt the edge of the blade graze his arm. Kolben was 
using the heavy blade of the hunting knife as both an attacking and a 
defensive weapon. Though Hugo was made of the finest steel, Nick 
still didn’t want to risk a direct parrying of blades. Now it was Nick’s 
turn to move backward as Kolben came in, slashing up, down, right 
and left. Nick looked for a way to throw the stiletto, but Kolben was 
too close; there wasn’t room for a real throw with power behind it. If 
all he got was a waistline of blubber he would be worse off for it. But 
this backing was perilous business; a stray vine could trip him at any 
moment. Besides, he was running out of room. 

Kolben set himself, feinted to the right. Nick went with him. 
Kolben feinted to the left; Nick went with him. Then, with a roar, 
Kolben leaped straight in, bringing up the hunting knife in a slice 
aimed at the spot between Nick’s legs. Nick threw himself backward, 
felt the knife rip his trouser leg up the center. But the force and 
momentum of the upward blow had carried Kolben up on his toes, 
wide open. From the floor of the jungle, Nick flicked the stiletto, fast 
and hard. He saw the thin blade pierce Kolben’s thick neck, entering 
at the throat and losing itself in the larynx. 

As Nick bounded to his feet, he saw Kolben pull the stiletto out of 
his throat, try instantly to stem the gusher of blood that followed it. 
He took a step toward Nick, raised his knife, took another step, his 
mouth gasping for air, and then pitched forward, quivering for a 
moment as the red stain quickly colored the grass. Nick retrieved 
Hugo, wiped him off and put him back in his sheath. Nick was beside 
Tarita and Atutu in one stride. He saw at once that Atutu had clung to 
life only to say goodby. The little man smiled up at Nick, who pressed 
his hand on Atutu’s shoulder. 

“Atutu one big fella,” he said, with heartfelt sincerity. “Atutu one 
damned big fella.” The little man’s smile stayed on his face as life left 
his body. Nick looked at Tarita. Her fears had been true—not precisely 
the way she feared, but true. And they were not finished yet. 

“T will bury him later,” Nick said, unstrapping the small plastic 
container at his belt. “The shots will bring the Russians down on us,” 


he added urgently. “There’s no doubt they heard the shots and they’re 
smart enough to put two and two together. They’ll be descending as 
quickly as they can get here.” 

He yanked the small neat steel-gray sending set out of the packet 
and flicked it on. Pretuned as it was, he spoke into it at once. 

“HC-130—HC-130,” he repeated the plane’s designation. “Calling 
you from Amapo Delta.” 

He had no need for a receiving unit; the HG-130 Retriever plane 
was somewhere up there, crossing and crisscrossing, just as they had 
done, waiting for the signal from him that would mean emergency. He 
thought back now on how Hawk had briefed him on this part. 
Foresighted, the chief; that Nick had to give him unending credit for 
being. They had made a good long-distance team—Hawk planning at 
long range, Nick improvising on the spot. 

“Position, HC-130—position HC-130,” he called into the 
transmitter. “Same position as original drop, give or take a few 
hundred yards. I’ll watch for you coming in before I release. Over and 
out, HC-130—over and out” 

Nick flicked off the set and went over to Atutu’s little form. 

“A burial isn’t needed,” Tarita said simply. “It is not a part of his 
people’s customs. Just cover him with the leaves and some orchids. 
The jungle buries its dead in its own ways.” 

Nick sat on his haunches, after having carried the little form into a 
thick bower, and flicked on the transmitter again. He spoke into it 
again, repeating the same message every fifteen minutes on the off 
chance the plane had not picked him up the first time. 

“It’s just a question of who gets here first,” Nick said grimly to 
Tarita, “the Russians or the HC-130. And, frankly, I’m getting worried. 
The Russians are too damned close.” 

He took the electronic brain and walked to a large flowering plant 
whose huge leaves draped to the ground like curtains. He thrust the 
brain and the recovery packet under the plant. Might keep them busy 
a little while, he told himself grimly. Suddenly his ears, keen as a 
deer’s, picked up the sound—the low, roaring whine of a plane. Nick 
raced to the plant, pulled out the electronic brain and yanked off the 
self-inflating helium tube attached to the balloon. The balloon 
instantly swelled, long cords dangling from the bottom of it. Nick 
wrapped the brain around the two chords, tying it carefully as Stewart 
had instructed him. 

Now he heard the plane coming in low, and he peered up, gauging 
the relatively small opening at the top of the towering trees. He held 
the balloon firmly, then let it go with a snap. The snap was echoed by 
the heavy breaking of a branch as Colonel Yasnovich came charging 
into the small clearing with his four men, a herd of pounding bulls. 


The Russian stopped short, looked up to watch the balloon rising 
rapidly into the air with the electronic brain. He also saw, as did they 
all, the HC-130 retriever plane swoop down, its long, pronged nose 
opening up into two pointed sections, catch the cords of the balloon 
and then close in again. Almost instantly, the plane started reeling in 
the precious package as it winged off into the sky. 

“Tt’s called the Fulton Recovery System,” Nick commented blandly. 
“Tt’s also called ‘mate.’ ” 

The Russian shrugged and shook his head. He sighed, and his eyes 
met Nick’s in a gesture of reluctant admiration. 

“Da” he admitted. “It is ‘mate.’ ” He sat down on a log and looked 
up at Nick. “Sometime, Carter, we must play chess together.” 

“My pleasure,” Nick said. He grinned down at Tarita but his grin 
immediately died. Her eyes were round with fear and focused beyond 
him. 

“We have company,” she breathed. 

He turned, as did Yasnovich and the other three Russians, to see 
they were in the center of a circle of painted, spear-carrying Kanahari. 
Silently but swiftly, the Kanahari spearmen flanked each of them, 
pressing the points of their spears lightly into them. 

Tarita had pressed wide, cooling ferns into the deep cut on Nick’s 
right palm where he had seized the machete blade. As he stood there, 
he pulled the ferns off and saw that the palm was still badly cut. He 
had thought of challenging the chief or one of his mightiest warriors, 
and hanging their collective necks on the outcome. But the hand 
would be a very real handicap. He could hardly clench it into a fist for 
the pain. To strike with it would be virtually unbearable. But then, he 
reasoned with his usual matter-of-fact approach to things, so would 
losing one’s head. 

It was the Russian who interrupted his musings. “What is all this?” 
Yasnovich asked. “Who are these savages?” 

“The Kanahari,” Nick said, and saw that the name meant nothing 
to the colonel. “Headhunters,” he explained with a smile. He saw the 
colonel’s eyes widen. 

“They’re very angry at us, too,” he added. 

“Not at us,” the Russian blustered. “We have done nothing to 
them.” 

Briefly, Nick told the Russian what Kolben had done and what they 
had had to do to free themselves. 

“But that’s not fair,” the Russian protested. “We were not 
involved.” 

“T don’t think they make much distinction between us,” Nick said 
blandly. “But that one seems to be the leader. Go tell him about it.” 

“You explain to him, Carter,” the Russian said. “Tell him why he 


should free us. This is totally unfair.” 

“They’re true Marxists, Colonel,” Nick said. “We’re all equal.” 

The Russian scowled and Nick glanced around. He saw that to put 
up a mass battle would simply assure them of speedy annihilation. 
They were outnumbered, surrounded and in an untenable position. 
The chief had Nick brought out to the center and drew one finger 
across his throat in an unmistakable gesture. 

Nick thought of Hawk, incongruously, and how often Hawk had 
admonished all his agents, Nick included. “Use your imagination,” he 
had said. “Use your imagination with the devices we concoct for you. 
Improvise!” 

Nick glanced at Tarita and at the chief. “Tell him,” Nick said, “that 
I would speak to him.” 

Tarita did as she was bid and the headhunter’s eyes flickered, not 
changing their expression, but indicating that he would listen. 

“Can you make him understand you?” Nick asked the girl. 

“Yes,” she said. “The Kanahari dialect is a very simple one.” 

Nick took a deep breath. Everything would depend on first 
interesting the chief and, secondly, on his plan’s coming off. But it was 
worth a try, for the simple reason that it was the only chance they 
had. 

Nick tinned and faced the tallest of the headhunters, peering 
directly into the man’s eyes. He spoke to him and let Tarita translate 
as he went on. 

“Tell the chief he is wrong. The gods do not want our heads. He 
will displease the gods even more by this,” Nick said. 

Tarita translated, then listened as the Kanahari chief answered. 
“He says you lie. You know nothing.” 

“Tell him,” Nick went on, “that he knows nothing, that I can speak 
to the gods.” 

As Tarita translated, Nick saw the Indian’s eyes open wider for a 
brief moment of surprise tinged with apprehension. Could this tall 
strange one really talk to the gods? Nick saw him wonder. Quickly, 
Nick pressed his advantage. 

“Tell him I will ask the gods for a sign right here in front of him.” 

Yasnovich spoke up, excitedly, at that. “You cannot get away with 
this foolish talk,” he said. “You'll certainly get us all killed.” 

“Youre dead, now, chum,” Nick answered, “unless I can pull this 
off.” 

“T favor making a fight for it,” the Russian said. 

Nick glanced around. “Be my guest,” he said mildly. He watched as 
Yasnovich took in their position, then sighed and gave in. “Proceed, 
Carter,” he said. “I only hope you know what you’re doing.” 

“The chief,” Tarita said, “says you should show him you can speak 


to the gods.” 

Nick turned to Tarita and drew her close. From his pocket he drew 
the third of the self-activating insect bombs he had used when the 
tarantula wasps were attacking the Russians. Taking her hands in his, 
he palmed the little firecrackerlike object into her hand. 

“You just pull the fuse and toss it into the air,” he said. “They 
won't be watching you while I put on the main show. But first tell his 
highness that we must all kneel in a circle.” 

Tarita translated and Nick set the scene by kneeling down with 
both hands upturned in a supplicating gesture. The Kanahari followed 
suit. The chief, from the expression in his eyes, was still highly 
skeptical. 

“Make like you’re praying,” Nick said to the Russians. “It’ll be a 
new experience for you.” Yasnovich shot him a dirty look but went 
down on his knees. Nick waited a moment, watching as Tarita stepped 
back. 

“Translate,” he called to her. “Oh, mighty gods of the Kanahari, 
send the great chief a sign. Send him a sign to tell him you do not 
want our heads.” 

He glanced back at Tarita as she translated and his eyes signaled 
“not yet” to her. When she had finished translating, Nick bowed his 
head to the ground and the others followed suit. He waited a few 
moments, then rose up and looked skyward, waiting. The chief was 
starting a self-satisfied smirk. 

“A sign, O mighty gods,” Nick called out again. “A sign to tell the 
great chief you do not want our heads.” 

This time, before he bowed his head to the ground again, he tossed 
a subtle nod at Tarita. He was touching the soil with his forehead 
when he heard the hissing sizzle as the insect bomb went off in 
midair. He rose up to see the headhunters looking up in awe at the 
faint whitish substance spreading out in the air. The Russians, who 
realized then what had occurred, managed to look properly awed. The 
Kanahari were excitedly talking among themselves, casting wide-eyed 
looks at Nick. Finally, the chief raised his hand, pointed into the 
jungle and uttered the one word, “Go!” 

They left at once, together, and stayed that way on the trail back 
through the jungle. In Serra do Navio, Colonel Yasnovich saluted in 
farewell. 

“Tt seems we are still indebted to you, Carter,” he said. “I hope we 
meet again so I can repay it.” 

“Spasibo,” Nick said. “Proschaitie.” 

When the Russian had walked off, Nick looked down at Tarita with 
a grin. Before they reached Serra do Navio the girl had taken a thin 
vine and some wide leaves and fashioned a completely modest bra for 


herself. 

“That other world takes over,” he remarked. 

“TI guess it does,” she said. He thought he detected a hint of sadness 
in her voice. 

“Are you sorry?” he asked gently. 

“Yes, but not because I don’t like my civilized world,” she 
answered thoughtfully. “It’s always a little sad when you leave a part 
of yourself behind.” 

“You're going back to Lausanne when you leave here?” She nodded 
and Nick went on. “Back there in the jungle,” he said, “I promised 
myself a date with you in your other world. I’m due a few days’ rest, 
at least. Even that slavedriver I work for will admit that. You could 
meet me at my place in New York and catch a plane from there to 
Lausanne.” 

She studied his face and then smiled. “Why not?” she said. “T’ll see 
you in New York.” 


CHAPTER X 


When he arrived in New York, Nick had phoned Hawk to tell him 
he wanted a few days’ rest before reporting in. 

“Well done, N3,” Hawk’s dry, flat delivery had crackled over the 
phone. “It wasn’t really complicated at all, was it?” 

“No, not complicated, just murderous,” Nick had answered. “Do 
me a favor. Tell them to be more careful where they drop things.” 

“How was the chiefs daughter?” Hawk asked. “I’ll wager you were 
damned glad you had her along.” 

From his years of ferreting out the hidden attitudes and meanings 
behind Hawk’s words, Nick suddenly realized that the Old Man didn’t 
actually know the whole story about Tarita. 

“She was beautiful,” Nick said, letting reminiscence color his tone. 

“Really,” came the flat comment. 

“In fact,” Nick continued, “you could say I almost lost my head 
over her.” 

“You?” grunted Hawk. “That’s damn hard to believe, N3. I thought 
you were impervious to women in that way.” 

“Just shows you never can tell,” Nick chuckled. 

“Knowing you, N3, a few days’ rest usually means in some female’s 
arms,” Hawk went on. “There’s a special movie screening in the main 
ballroom of the Waldorf tomorrow night. I'll have two tickets 
delivered to you tomorrow. Should help to fill up an evening.” 

“Great,” Nick said. “I’ll look for them.” 

Nick slept late the next day, well into the morning, luxuriating in 
the sprawling comfort of the double bed and the nice clean sheets. The 
delivery of the tickets Hawk had promised woke him. After placing 
the sealed envelope on the foyer table, Nick took his time about 
breakfasting, glancing through the paper, shaving. Finally he dressed, 
donning his smoking jacket, the gold silk with the black lapels. He had 
just made himself a perfect old-fashioned when the phone jangled. 

“Hello, Nick?” the lovely, clipped voice said. “This is Therese.” 

He almost said “Who?” but caught himself. 

“T’'m downstairs,” she said. “I just wanted to know you were home 
before I came up.” 

“?’m home and waiting for you, sweetie,” he said. 

He opened the door as she stepped from the elevator, suitcase in 
hand, a cream knit dress, gathered at the waist, set off by an orange 
scarf at the neck. Her black hair was swept up in a lovely spiral atop 
her head. Her legs, sheathed in fine nylon, looked even lovelier and 
longer and her beautiful full breasts he remembered so well were 


delicious, tantalizing mounds under the dress. She was the picture of 
sophisticated beauty. 

“T haven’t checked into my hotel yet,” she said. 

“You just have,” he said, taking the bag. Her glance, though a mere 
flash, held a hint of haughtiness. 

“We'll talk about that later,” she commented. 

She spun around for Nick, graceful, provocative. 

“You like the other me?” She smiled slyly with that feminine 
certainty of the answer. 

It wasn’t the metamorphosis of the cocoon into the butterfly; it was 
her startling capacity to be completely beautiful in two forms. Nick 
made her a drink to match this, and they talked and relaxed. She used 
his phone to call a girl friend, and once again Nick noted her reference 
to herself as Therese. It required a conscious effort on his part to do 
so. They went out to dinner, Nick stuffing the envelope with the two 
tickets into his jacket pocket. Over dinner, she was warm, witty, 
charming. She asked Nick about his work, and when he told her they 
were to be guests of his boss at a special screening later, she asked 
about Hawk. Nick told her all the unimportant generalities regarding 
his profession he had long since memorized, dwelling mainly on 
anecdotes concerning Hawk. 

“He sounds like a charming man, no matter what you say.” She 
laughed, and as Nick thought about it he had to admit that most 
women who met Hawk did find him fascinating and charming. After 
dinner they walked to the Waldorf, where Nick handed the envelope 
to the usher at the entrance to the main ballroom. They found two 
empty chairs on the aisle and seated themselves. It was only a few 
moments before the room darkened and the large screen hung across 
the stage flickered. 

“THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY,” the title came on, 
“PRESENTS A DOCUMENTARY-EXPLORING THE AMAZON DELTA.” 

Nick looked at the girl, who had turned to meet his glance. “That 
old s.o.b.,” Nick muttered, and then they both broke into gales of 
laughter. Heads turned, disapproving comments came their way. Nick 
took Tarita’s hand. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he said, through tears of laughter. Outside 
they caught their breath. 

“Now I’m certain he’s a charming man,” the girl said. 

“I need a drink,” Nick said. “Come on.” 

They did the town, casually, unhurried, dropping in at old and 
friendly bistros he knew. Finally the evening came to its close and 
they were back at Nick’s place. 

“Youre not really going to check in at a hotel, are you?” he asked. 

“That depends,” she answered, the deep brown eyes unfathomable 


once again. 

“T see,” he said, pursing his lips. “I suppose that means Therese 
stays or leaves according to how I behave.” 

“Precisely,” she said. “Where’s your bathroom?” He steered her in 
the right direction, turned off the brighter lights and made two 
nightcaps. He was going to have a fling at this gorgeous split 
personality anyway, he decided, when the bathroom door opened and 
she stood there, only a towel draped, sarong fashion, around her hips. 
Nick almost dropped his drink. 

“If you don’t make love to Therese she’s going to a hotel,” she 
announced. Nick met her in midroom as she ran to him. The towel fell 
away and they sank down on the thick pile of the rug and Nick found 
there are some things which stay the same in any world. In a matter of 
moments they were back under the waterfall. 


